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JOHANNA GADSKI 


Re-engaged for Fourth Consecutive Tour of the German Grand Opera Company. 
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1 CRUSADERS IN THE LIGHT OPERA, A NIGHT IN SPAIN, 
hy this compa uler the direction of Alfred Heather at the 

Banff Spring lotel, in the Canadian k ! Left to right: Frances James, me¢ 
sopran Stainton Lucus, bass; Helen Johnston pre Terry Horne, tenor: Beatrice 
VMorson, contralto r e Lambert vl / itchell, dancer; H. Hitchman, 
prano; Herbert 1 or, and Amy I*leming, contralto 
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JULES FALK, ELIZABETH OPPENHEIM, 
violinist, and director of music at the Steel pianist and artist-pupil of Alexander Skla- 
Pies {tlantic City, N. J Under Mr. revski of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Falk’s management, the Steel Pier Grand Vusic, Baltimore, who has given publi 
Opera Company has been heard this sum performances throughout this country, and 
mer in Twilight Opera-in-English — per very recently made her recital debut in 
formances every Sunday afternoon, fol- Paris. In Paris she offered a program in- 
lowed by operatic concerts in the evening cluding Bach-Busoni, Chopin and Liszt 
The Steel Pier opera season (its third numbers and the first presentation of a 
opened June 21 with a performance of Car- composition of her fellow-student, Paul 
men. A number of standard operas have Hodgson The Paris press was enthusi- 
since been given, and will be given each astic over the young American pramst. 
Sunday up to and including September 20 Among the reviews praising her work was 
[ppearing in these presentations are artists that of the Journal des Debats, which said 
identified with some of the foremost opera in part: “She completely mastered the mul- 
ompanies of the world. Mr. Falk has als tifold beauties of her subject. On all occa- 
sponsored ‘yr musical attractions on thi sions Miss Oppenheim was a poet, now 
Steel Pies tong them the Elks Band and serious, now gay, always lyrical, always 

t] ks Chorus alive to the play of lights and shadows.” 

(Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 
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I to children 
learned from Mr. Schliede / ; 
hie course ai the Chicaco = VARY FRANCES BERUMEN, 
College, Mr. Schlieder will lecture at brilhant young pianist, who achieved a success recently 
land, Cal., and Denver, Col. In-the fall he at a concert given in Darien, Conn., under the direction 
will resume his private and class work at of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beritimen. The young 
his New York studto and at the Philadel! artist has also appeared on several occasions at the La 
camp phia Conservatory of Music and the Union Forge-Beriimen Studios, and has been heard over the 
or next Theological Seminary. (Photo © Tail radio many times. Mrs. Bertimen is already booked for 


lard-Kesslere.) a New York recital and other appearances next season. 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 


CONCERT gee eA — COACH 


PERTOIRE 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 


Telephone Riverside 9-8746 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 











MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


IraLIAN AND Frencu OPERA 


Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 





MME. 


VOICE 


REGINA A. DE SALES 
AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN . 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 


308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 


Voice SpectaList—Wortp LecturER— 





HUGH PORTER 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 


ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


PsyCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


0 East 19th St. 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 


Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
14 New York Ci 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 





—— I 
Symphony Orchestr: 
3335 Steuben ite, DU. 


for Concerts. 


Vio_in1st—ConDuCTOR—TEACHER 


Member of American Series Eicher” Foundation 
eckscher Foundation 


Tel: “OLinville 2-8843 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity LutHEeRAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ORGANIST 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—ArtTist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


of the Juilliard Foundation 


Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music School 


Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 


Faculty a of the Institute of ee Art 
Senion: Course at Barrington School, Great 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 





Voice SPECIALIST 


1425 Broadway, New York  Tel.: 


SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


Met litan Opera House Building 
sadues yy PEnn. ¥" 2634 


New York, N. Y Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 a ie : os 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
New York City 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 ond HUmboldt 1429 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 





FREDERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


E. BRISTOL 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 


Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 





SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 


| MR. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 


Endorsed by: 
61 E. 86th St., 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 

= E TRAINING 

in all its branches 

250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street . . New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGAN aND Harmony INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. . School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W. Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 


EDOARDO PETRI 
SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


TEACHER OF 
WORLD 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA, SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 


Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
73 West llth Street, New York 


ALgonquin 4-7253 


Vocal Studio: 
Telephone: 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


GRADUATE CouRSES 
IN Piano Crass Instruction 


A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hall’s PIANO STAFF—which estab 
lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
the piano keys. 


Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRafalgar 7-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 


Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO 


VocaL 


YON 
AND Piano InStRuUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 

Alice Neilsen, re Lyphevelen 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 ‘Leste Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
citi pe New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


New York 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 


way, New York 
Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 








1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. | 28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. 
Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 Tel. NEvins 8-3462 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 


oO = JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 





Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., 


CONSERVA- 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. Sentin, Weskinaten 





San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING 
Composer-Pianist 
“Shelton Apts.” 

1735 No. Wilcox Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 


M¥E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 
168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 





San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Carnegie Hall, 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR _ 


Authority on voice production and —— 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Brupio: 915 Cagnworm Hatt, N.Y. Tel, Circle 1-2634 


MARGOLIS «sco 








CHICAGO 








CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
200 West 54th Street, New York, N 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Covripr, 113 W. 57th 8t., N.Y 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgien Hotel, Evanston. Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


v SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
So t St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., 











New York 











Apply Stuart Ross, New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 32-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 

Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 

New York Tel. CIrele 17-6810 











Residence 
5Tth &t., 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 























53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 
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SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 


Haense] & Jones, Steinway Hall, 








Management New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights. L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 














Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
EACHER OF Piano 

Studios, 160 W. 73rd St, N. ¥. C. 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


s 

T 

E PIANIST 
L 





Sherman Square 





one of Great Masters series. 
Tel. CAthedral 8-2732 


MacDowell Recitals, 
520 W. 114th St., N. ¥. C 


wm MO W Eri 


New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 





166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th &.,.N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard <r White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Beem Hal New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 

















COURIER 


KEATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 
West 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 

Visiting artists assisting 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 








BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


= CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


KALLINI 


ENOR 
vemonnte oo Opera Co, 
Available for Concerts Sept. to Dec.—Feb.—May 
Management: Standard Booking Office 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th 8t., N. ¥. 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 

509 S. Wabash Ave., 
iA 


(KR RAF Tie 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 














Columbia 
Chicago 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joasnct. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th &., N. Y. 
Mat.: L. EK Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music end costume numbers, 


specialties 

Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 
e a eo 

Guido di Napoli 
NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 


Audition and Advice Free by Appointment 
56 West 55th St., New York Tel. Circle 17-1894 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 




















Chicago 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago. ill, 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Dicer, To Brick Chureh and Union 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


ee ee 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER ~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 











Concerts 


ny 
N 
N 
A 


512 Fine Arts Buliding 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SueemMan Square Stupios: 160 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


353 Angell St. 














_ R. IL. 





EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant te Alberto Jonis, Author of the ae 
“Master School of Piano 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 





Playing 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall ‘hurdars) 
STupios Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut Bt. (W 

Atlantie City: 47 South Windsor A 
TSLEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133—Disl 23-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: SUs. 7-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN nHUSS 


Piano an Voice S, Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Stelnway “e, 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recrtats MANAGED ProGRaAMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 
MME. 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Crexton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N.Y. Phone: TRafalgar 7-6701 








L. 





DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LECTURE RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: CIrele 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLacement—CoacuIno 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lense No. 135, Rome, Italy 
rk Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 16th Floor 
71 Went ih St., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9-3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


TENOR 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Comes, “la Ww. =. New York 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
, Diaphragmatic me - Voice Placement 
“Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
ON TOUR 
1730 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. CIrcle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 


Studio: 610 

















Studio: 





@mozmz0rs 





D. L. FriepMan 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





Chicago 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmansa 
New Yorn: Newark 
160 W.73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 








Apply to President for all Information 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New Yor 
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Bayreuth Festival Draws Throngs 


Brilliant Performances Delight Reverent Audiences — 
Toscanini and Furtwangler Share Conducting Honors 


BayreuTH, August 3 (By cable).—While 
German banks are tottering on the brink of 
bankruptcy, while the German government 
imposes unprecedentedly severe financial dic- 
tatorship in order to avert catastrophe, while 
poverty and stagnation are rife all over this 
country, German music lovers in record 
crowds are flocking to the festspielhaus built 
by Richard Wagner on the “Sacred Hill” of 
Bayreuth. 

Not only is every seat sold for every per- 
formance but hundreds of persons are being 
turned away and crowds collect wherever the 
existence of spare tickets is suspected. 

This is the first festival since the death of 
Siegfried Wagner, and the second since 
Cosima’s demise. New masters are in con- 
trol. Winifred Wagner (Siegfried’s widow) 
is the business head; and Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler guides Bayreuth’s artistic destinies. 
With Arturo Toscanini, Furtwangler shared 
conducting honors of the first three produc- 
tions, Tannhauser, Parsifal, Tristan. 

Tannhauser, under Toscanini, opened the 
festival and prodigally rewarded those who 
retain their Bayreuth faith. The orchestral 
tone and volume were even more opulent 
than last year, and Toscanini’s broad and au- 
thoritative tempi, his fidelity to style, and his 
powerful development of climaxes, thrilled 
the listeners to the quick. The title role of 
Tannhauser this year was intrusted to a most 


worthy interpreter, Mauritz Melchior, who 
seems destined to prove that the great age of 
Wagnerian singing is not dead. Maria 
Mueller as Elisabeth was tuneful and beau- 
tifully pictorial, while Josef Manowarda, of 
Vienna, as the Landgrave, revealed the finest 
bass voice on the German stage of today. 
One of the features of the production was 
the wonderful choruses trained by Hugo 
Ruedel. Scenically the stage represented the 
last effort of Siegfried Wagner. 

The Parsifal of 1931 opened a New Epoch 
in Bayreuth history, for Carl Muck, its con- 
ductor for generations, has been replaced by 
Toscanini. It is difficult to describe Tosca- 
nini’s Parsifal. Its wholly inward qualities 
defy analysis. It makes not the slightest 
concession to the merely theatrical, or to the 
superficial listener. Toscanini strikes the 
true note of consecrational solemnity which 
seemed realizable only in Bayreuth. Again 
the choruses were overwhelmingly important 
and scored individual and striking triumphs. 
Especially the skillful placing of the distant 
choirs secured its maximum effect. The epi- 
sodes of the Flower Girls were marvels of 
detailed perfection. 

Ivar Andresen as Amfortas, and Fritz 
Wolf as Parsifal, were of truly Bayreuthian 
quality but the remaining cast, including 
Elisabeth Ohms, gave occasion here and 
there for adverse criticism. Siegfried Wag- 








MUSICAL CELEBRITIES RETURNING FROM EUROPE ON 
THE S. S. BREMEN 


Bain News Service photo 


ARRIVING IN NEW 
Leonard Liebling, Leopold Godowsky, and 


Left to right: 
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YORK. 


ner’s old scenery was used unchanged. All 
but the second act pictures were badly anti 
quated. 

The first performance of 
ized Furtwangler’s entry in the Bayreuth 
arena. Last year Toscanini conducted, and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Toscanini to Conduct 
Wagner in London? 


Lonpon.—The success of the season of 
Russian opera under Sir Thomas Beecham 
recently held in London has emboldened the 
organizers to arrange for another similar 
season in May and June of next year. And 
Sir Thomas Beecham has another surprise 
up his sleeve: when conducting at the pres- 
ent Salzburg festival he hopes to make 
arrangements for a great Wagner Festival 
in London, which would include the Ring 
cycle. He has already invited Toscanini to 
conduct some of the performances. J. H. 


Beecham to Conduct 
at Salzburg 


SALzBuRG.—Sir Thomas Beecham has 
accepted the invitation of the Salzburg Fes 
tival authorities to conduct the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the tenth and last 
orchestral concert of the festival. In Vienna 
much regret has been occasioned by the an 








Yeatman Griffith's 
Summer Course 
Extended a Week 


It is interesting to 
times of depression that Yeatman 
Griffith, noted vocal pedagogue, not 
only has been holding one of the most 
successful summer master he 
ever had at his New York stu 

(his twentieth) but the deman 
for his time have I 
tinue the class for an 


note in these 


classes 
has 
dios 


to con 


forced him 
additional week 
The course was originally scheduled 
to run from June 15 to August 1, 
but was continued until August 8 
This has been one of the most out- 
standing courses in the career of thi 
pioneer conductor of summer vocal 
master classes. Artists, teachers and 
students from many parts of the coun 
try enrolled. The New York studios 
will re-open on September 15 











nouncement that Arturo Toscanini will not 
be able to conduct the August 26 
owing to unforeseen circumstances. Franz 
Schalk, director of music at the Vienna State 
Opera, will take his place Che program i 
announced to include Beeth« 
Bruckner’s fifth symphonies. 
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Cleveland’s Open-Air Music 
Festival Draws Record Throng 


18,000 Persons Pay to Hear Aida on Opening Night- 


Chorus 


of 800, Ballet of 100, and Noted Stars Participate- 
Other Operas of the Week Also Attended by 
Large and Enthusiastic Audiences 


CLEVELAND, Onto—In the immense 
Stadium erected by the city of Cleveland on 
the lake front, there has been made possible 
the presentation of open-air grand opera on 
a really grand scale, more elaborate in 
many of its details than has ever been un- 
dertaken else where, and owing to the great 
seating capacity making possible a demo- 
cratic range of prices unlike any ever before 
offered to patrons of opera. Twenty thousand 
seats were arranged with perfect view of the 
vast stage, the choicest ones selling for $3.00 
(a few in special boxes priced at $5.00) and 
the less expensive ones graded down to the 
modest sum of twenty-five cents. On the 
opening night 18,064 of them were filled. 
On a showery night the lowest number was 
between 8,000 and 9,000. 

The Cleveland Open-Air Opera Festival 
has been both a civic and artistic success. 
Guy Golterman, long-experienced in the St. 
Louis summer opera seasons, was made di- 
rector. Dr. Ernst Lert, former stage direc- 
tor at the Metropolitan Opera, was secured 





in the same capacity for Cleveland. Law 


rence Higgins was put in charge of stage set 
tings and costuming. The financial 
the undertaking was sponsored by the Cleve 
land Press, popular evening newspaper, and 
to its “Press Milk Fund” will be 
prohts accruing from the perfc 
fund that provides milk for 
school children. 

\ chorus numbering 
more than 100, rehearsed 
former under the direction of Giacomo 
Spadoni, of the Chicago Civic Opera. Com 
pany, and the latter under the training of 
Rita de Le Porte, of the Metropolitan 
Twenty guest stars booked for im 
portant roles, and artists eng: 
smaller parts. 

The enterprise, regarded from a civi 
standpoint alone, proved of the greatest edu 
cational importance to the city. From. the 
artistic side it meant yment of the 
great dramatic music of 
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MUSIC IN 


MID OCEAN 


R. Fleischhut photo The picture, taken on the captain’s bridge, shows left to ri 


Leonard Liebling, Mrs. I 


(top row) | ht 
Sanner, Frederick Stock, Captain Hagemann, All 
Hofmann, Mrs. Neuer, Mrs. Stock, Lea Luboschutz, Mrs. Hofmann, Eliz 
Rosalie Stewart, Louis Matson (Asst. Manager, Philadelphia Orchestra), Berth 
Leopold Godowsky, W. A. Clark, Jr. (guardian angel of the Los Angeles Orchestra) and 
Judge Sanner. 


ALL FOR NEWS. 
Latitude and Longitude something or other. Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the 
MusicaL Courter, tracks down five eminent musicians and subjects them to a collective 
interview. They are, left to right: Frederick Stock, Albert Coates, Josef Hofmann, Lea 
Luboschutz, and Leopold Godowsky. 
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returning 
normalcy 
is show- 
That observation came 
Frederick A. Stock, 
4 hicago pam Petal 
estra, upon his return 
if ke up the work of 
his twenty- h anniversay year 
leader of the orchestra 
Music always reflects the times, according 
Mr. Stock. When times are harmonious, 
is harmonious. When times are dis- 
and unquiet, there is discord and un- 
rest im music. here has been much of those 
lities in the music since the 
rid War, just as there has been nervous- 
in painting and all forms of art. 
But now we are coming away from after- 
influences,” said Mr. Stock. “The music 
being composed now is returning to harmony. 
It is a hopeful 
The present 


cates that we 


from 


composed 


wal 


trend,” resumed, 
yointed away fron 

toward a calmer t 1 

in gel assuming 

trend 

urope and the world are solving 

war troubles,” h aid. “A _ spirit 
and international )-operation 
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be held that music had 
But now we 
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decided lean 
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nationalistic to succeed 
many things witl 
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the way by which we can 
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FREDERICK A. STOCK AND THE 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By Raymond H. Carroll 


pensive, mel: ancholy man; “the kindest man 
| ever knew,” he says. One of Mr. Stock’s 
mo oe inspiring experiences in that period of 
his life was when the fiery and electrifying 
Strauss came to conduct his interpretation of 
“Don Juan.” In Cologne, he also met Sgam- 
bati who also came to conduct the orchestra. 
Frederick Stock believes that the training 
in orchestral playing and conducting in 
opera is most essential to the career of a 
conductor. He says, “the best musicians and 
conductors are made in the orchestra pits of 
opera houses.” 
Immediately on 
play, Theodore Thomas, 
concert series in the old 


Frederick Stock 
then conducting 
Auditorium in Chi- 
desired to acquire this talent for his 
orchestra. He at once invited the young 
violinist to visit the United States and to be- 
come a member of the Chicago organization. 
In the fall of 1895 Frederick Stock joined 
the Thomas orchestra and rapidly became an 
highest value to that body of 


hearing 


CafLO, 


asset of the 
Musicians. 

These were in the early days of the Theo- 
Thomas orchestra, now the Chicago 
Orchestra, when from one year 
knew whether the band 

uuld continue. Deficits were staggering and 
keeping the orchestra alive was one of the 
greatest problems of the venerable conductor. 

Thomas was a convivial and jovial spirit 
on occasion. He was prone to indulge in 
festive supper parties, and always drank a 
bottle of champagne either before or directly 
following every concert he gave. One 
favorite story told about him comes from his 
purchasing a wig. Because of drafts in the 
Auditorium he decided to adopt a wig. Ap- 
pearing before his men for the first time with 

m, he said, “Gentleman, laugh once. 
wugh loud. And that is all.” 

Advancing under the friendship of 
Thomas, young Stock gradually took over 
some of the duties and tasks of his leader. 
\t first he accompanied the soloists, later 
he conducted the orchestra on its out-of- 
town engagements. Theodore Thomas had 
great hopes and faith in the ability of Stock. 
As a mark of esteem and respect to his 
protegé Thomas, in 1903, conducted Stock’s 
“Symphonic Variations.” Other composi- 
tions from the pen of Frederick Stock in- 
clude a Symphony in C minor ; Symphonic 
Waltz; Overture, “Life’s Springtide” ; Over- 
ture to a Romantic Comedy; Symphonic 
Poem; “Eines Menschenlebens, Morgan, 
Mittag und Abend”; Elegy; Symphonic 
Sketch, “Ein Sommerabend”; Improviza- 
tion; Festival Prologue; Festival March; 
Concerto for Violin; Concerto for Violon- 
ello; March and Hymn to Democracy; 
Rhapsodic Fantasy; Psalmodic Rhapsody for 
Tenor, Chorus and Orchestra, works for 
chamber music, songs arrange- 
ments. 

His latest composition was completed this 
year It was a Concerto for Violoncello 


dore 
Syimphony 


to another no one 


( 


and various 


dedicated to the principal ’cellist of the or- 
chestra, Alfred Wallenstein, now a mem- 
ber of the New York Philharmonic orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Stock was a staunch friend and com- 
rade to Thomas during the period when the 
foundations were being laid for the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra as it is today. Thomas’ 
dreams of a permanent home for his orches- 
tra were realized but a few weeks before 
he relinquished the baton of leadership, and 
died on January 4, 1905. 

Frederick Stock, then only thirty-two 
years old, took up the work of his friend, 
carrying on the Thomas traditions, plans and 
aspirations. It had been the founder’s de- 
sire that the mantle of conductorship should 
fall on the shoulders of Stock; time has 
proved that the desire was well founded for 
today the Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 
reached an eminence aspired to by many, but 
equalled by few. 
the harassed soul of Charles Nor- 
received a bit of cheer from the 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra back 
in August 1877, as it played at the me Ex- 
position building on the Chicago lake front, 
today the Chicago Symphony Orchestra lives 
well housed, well founded and superbly led. 
It was ss the parlous times of a rail- 
road strike that Mr. Fay was unexpectedly 
called to (¢ Sasa Out for a breath of air, 
he heard the sweet strains of the Thomas 
orchestra playing one of its Garden Con- 
certs; he never lost contact with the pur- 
veyor of that music. 

Years passed, Thomas met rebuffs on 
every side; the public did not respond to his 
music, but treated him as merely “another” 
entertainer. In 1889 C. N. Fay met Thomas 
in New York. The orchestra was to dis- 
band, Thomas had no place to go. Despon 
dent, discouraged and disheartened, he looked 
upon his life as a failure; not so, however, 
his friend Fay. To this man came the in 
spiration of bringing this “grand old man” 
of symphonic music to Chicago, where he 
could found a permanent orchestra—where 
at a future, unseen date he would make of 
the western city one of the leaders in the 
musical world. 

According to Philo A. Otis’ history, “The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra,” Thomas said 
to Fay, “I would go to Hell if they gave me 
a permanent orchestra.” Fortunately he was 
not oe to this extremity. Fay immediately 
launched the project of organizing and 
financing the orchestra in Chicago 

By means of personal solicitation and 
much hard labor fifty of the leading citizens 
of the city were persuaded to finance the 
project for a period of three years. After 
considerable preliminary work on Thomas’ 
part, he gathered his orchestra together. 
They presented the first concert on Friday 
afternoon, October 16, 1891. For forty years 
they have continued this custom. 

The three-year probationary period was 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Summer 
Concerts Continue to Please 


Ormandy Concludes 


Hoogstraten Conducts Week’s 


PHILADELPHTA, Pa. After Saturday 
night’s record-breaking audience at Robin 
Hood Dell, when the inimitable Hall John- 

Choir was given such a tumultuous re- 

Sunday evening seemed quite calm. 
audience was in the mood to 
Ormandy’s exceptional read- 
Symphony No. 7, which 
was followed by the Air for the G String 
and the Seventh Violin 
Nachtmusik 
Rienzi by 


son 
ception, 
However, the 
iate Mr 


appre 
1 of Schubert's 


Gavotte from the 
Sonata by Bach, Eeine 
by Mozart and overture to 
Wagner 


Orn 


Kleine 


guest 
made 


andy concluded his term as 
tor on Monday with a program 
Symphony No. 4, Cauca- 
Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Blue 
Danube Waltz by Strauss and Espana Rhap- 
sody by Chabrier. After the concert Mr. 
Mrs. Ormandy were honor guests at the 
first of a series of receptions, for s pecially 
invited guests, to be given during the sum- 
mer bor the visiting conductors at Straw- 
berry Mansion by the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Music, Mrs. Abbott, director. 
Willem van Hoogstraten inaugurated 
term as the second guest conductor with 
the orchestra this season, on Tuesday, offer- 
ing a program made up of the overture to 
Flying Dutchman by Wagner, Francesca da 
Rimini fantasy by Tschaikowsky, Passacag- 
lia by Bach-Respighi, and Brahms’ Sym- 


Brahms’ 


sial 


Term as Guest Conductor — Van 


Programs—Braslau Soloist 


phony No. 2. The 
astically received. 

The weather interfered again on Wednes- 
day evening. However, the program went 
on, consisting of Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony, Delius’ On Hearing the Cuckoo in 
Spring, Strauss’ Til Eulenspiegel, Wagner’s 
prelude to Lohengrin and (¢ “habrier’s Espana 
Rhapsody. 

On Thursday evening Sophie Braslau, con 
tralto, appeared as soloist with the orches- 
tra, singing Aus der Tiefe des Gra- 
hens and an aria from de Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo, her beautiful, rich contralto being 
particularly effective in these two numbers. 
The Benvenuto Cellini overture by Berlioz 
and Fetes by Debussy completed the first 
half of the program. The symphony for 
the evening was Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1. 

On Friday Mr. van Hoogstraten gave a 
Wagner-Brahms program. The Wagner 
group contained four excerpts from his 
operas, Preludes to Parsifal, Daybreak and 
Rhine Journey, Waldeweben, Prelude and 
Love Death from Tristan and _ Isolde. 
Brahms was represented by his Symphony 
in F 


program was enthusi- 


3ruch’s 


Saturday Mr. van Hoogstraten opened 
with Berlioz’ Symphony Fantastique, fol- 
lowing this with Firebird Suite by Stravin- 
sky, Triana by Albeniz, and Johann Strauss’ 
Tales from the Vienna Woods. M 
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artistically successful, but rather 
painiully lacking in financial re- 
turn. Despite this fact it was 
decided to carry on. The public 
proved apathetic, with the ex- 
ception ot a itew music lovers 
who were in constant attend- 
ance. ‘Lhese few friends formed 
the nucleus of a later general 
popularity. 

For the first six or seven years expenses 
and income raced neck and neck, with ex- 
penses the chronic winner at the end of the 
year. ‘These were years filled with heart- 
aches, disillusionment, minor and major ob- 
stacles met one by one. Here and there an 
outstanding artistic triumph gave heart to 
those who worked so mightily to make the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra a dominant 
factor in musical circles. 

A list of ardent workers would contain 
such famous names as Fay, Otis, McCor- 
mick, Glessner, Kohlsaat, Hamill and others 
all of whom proved steadfast friends to 
Thomas and his orchestra. The aid of these 
men enabled the concerts to continue in the 
face of steady financial loss; their time and 
energy provided the fuel on which the spark 
of genius fed. 

Otis says, * the orchestra, now in its 
fifth season, has been supported by approxi- 
mately sixty men and women whose contri- 
butions will aggregate nearly $184,000 at 
the close of the present season, . . .” thus 
did a minority build for a majority of later 
years. In order to augment its slender re- 
sources, the orchestra played for the visit- 
ing opera companies. It made many trips out 
of town, and in other ways garnered revenue 
enabling it to continue. In the midst of 
such financial chaos Frederick Stock joined 
lhomas as a viola player in the orchestra. 

The beauty of the concerts and the in- 
domitable spirit of its founders gradually 
had its effect on the general public. At- 
tendance increased, public support lifted the 
burden somewhat from the faithful few, giv- 
ing Thomas and his friends some hope for 
the future. 

At this time the concerts were being given 
in the Auditorium. Due to its great size 
it proved practically impossible to develop 
advance ket sales. Patrons felt it 
useless to buy tickets in advance when they 
well knew that they could purchase them 
immediately before the concert. An advance 
sale was mandatory, ergo the need for a 
smaller house became the most important 
factor to the management. From this need 
the idea of building and owning its own 
hall arose. 

From a nebulous thought, the idea grew, 
was taken in hand by various members of 
the Orchestral Association, recently formed 
to govern the orchestra and its affairs, and 
ultimately culminated in the purchase of a 
building site. Bryan Lathrop, one of the 
trustees, negotiated the purchase of a plot 
of ground on South Michigan Avenue, at 
that time the site of a livery stable. Today 
Orchestra Hall, the home of the orchestra, 
stands on that lot, passed by over two hun- 
dred thousand citizens daily. 

It was at this time that the strength of 
public opinion and assistance was realized. 
Upon as appeal being made by Charles Fay, 
assisted by the newspapers of the city, con- 
tributions poured into the orchestra offices. 
Sums ranging from ten cents to $25,000 were 
contributed. In all there was a total of 8,067 
pledges, amounting to over $408,000 donated 
for this cause. In view of the generous pub- 
lic support, the trustees went forward with 
the plans for the hall. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 14, 1904, Orchestra Hall, 
the permanent home of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was dedicated to the fur- 
therance and development of musical attain- 
ment in Chicago. Theodore Thomas had 
found his home at last. 

Then came a staggering blow. Just as 
he had reached his goal, his life-long dream 
realized, Theodore Thomas died. Less than 
a month after he witnessed the culmination 
of over a decade’s striving he was called 
upon to relinquish the baton of leadership, 
close the book of scores and to leave to a 
successor the task of carrying on the ideals, 
aspirations and dreams closest to his heart. 

It thus came about that one of the first 
concerts given in Orchestra Hall was for the 
purpose of honoring the memory of Theo- 
dore Thomas, pioneer in American music. 

Seven days later Thomas was followed 
death by Charles Davidson Hamill, promi- 
nent member of the board of trustees, and 
long a trusted friend of the orchestra. 

Left without a conductor, and deprived 
of one of its strongest adherents, The Or- 
chestral Association was shaken to _ its 
foundations. Four months passed during 
which time the search for a suitable con- 
ductor was carried to the four corners of the 
earth. Lost without their leaders, the or- 
chestra _ turned to him for guidance. 
Prior to his death Thomas had directed that 
his assistant conductor, Frederick A. Stock, 
be given the task of carrying on in his stead. 
In April, 1905, it was decided to follow the 
founder’s advice; and Frederick Stock be- 
came permanent conductor of the orchestra. 

Thus, though no longer in the land of the 
living, Thomas kept his hold on the orches- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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USIC drama can 

never be _ living, 

nor truthfully 
sung, unless the drama 
itself be adaptable to ac- 
tion and rhythm (for the sake of the com- 
poser) and capable of lending itself to ex- 
pression of sentiment, which is the true 
material of the singer’s art. Without these 
qualities an opera will always appear out of 
proportion and lacking in living qualities. 
(his was the condition of the melodrama in 
Italy at the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

After the opera, which had originated as 
a noble art, was made into a spectacle for 
the public in 1637, everything connected with 
it soon became a great commercialized in- 
dustry. Each theater had its own composer, 
poet and singers, but having obtained their 
post by means of influence, these were some- 
times the most inferior talent. 

Especially was this true of the dramatists 
or poets, who, without either education or 
genius, catered to a vulgar public taste for 
the spectacular, using as model the poet 
Cicognini who had been the first to intro- 
duce exaggeration and absurdity into the 
melodrama. The scenes and action were dis- 
torted and unreal, always containing, how- 
ever, something startlingly unusual to draw 
the attention of a popular audience. Laying 
aside all the regular forms of tragedy, the 
melodrama became the grounds for the most 
capricious, bizarre and fantastic action. 

An illustrative example may be found in 
the opera Infante Nero. A scene is laid in 
hell. Innumerable damned spirits writhe in 
torment, while others dance about with fire 
coming out of their nostrils. Suddenly a 
huge monster appears as large as the entire 
stage. He opens his mouth and in it is seen 
Pluto seated upon a throne of fire and ser- 
pents, singing a bass aria accompanied by a 
great display of fireworks. Cupid appears, 
and, after a duet with Pluto, tries to run 
off, but two devils catch him by the leg. He 
escapes, shooting them with a dart, upon 
which they gradually turn into smoke. The 
monster begins moving slowly forward to- 
wards the audience, and just as the people 
begin to be horrified, it is transformed, as 
by magic, into a multitude of white butter- 
flies, which fly about the theater, sometimes 
allowing themselves to be caught by the 
ladies and gentlemen present. Such _ per- 
formances naturally caused great en- 
thusiasm. 

The stage craft and machinery must have 
been indeed far advanced to be able to intro- 
duce such effects as these, as in fact they 
were. Servandoni and Bernino were the 
two greatest scenic painters and stage mas- 
ters, being also architects, sculptors and 
painters. In one of Bernino’s inventions, 
the Inundation of the Tiber, a mass of wa- 
ter was seen to come in from the back of 
the stage, gradually approaching the orches- 
tra and washing down everything that im- 
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PIETRO METASTASIO, 


the great Italian dramatist and poet, whose 

new ideals of drama made possible the more 

melodious music. Of him it was said: “Gods 

and devils were banished from the stage 

when poets learned to make men speak with 
dignity.” 


peded its course, until at last the audience, 
believing the inundation to be real, was about 
to rush from the theater. 

It was considered nothing for an opera 
to have a cast of 1,000 people, for great bear 
hunts, cavalry charges, ships traversing the 
ocean, all sorts of animals. The most diffi- 
cult inventions, such as globes suspended in 
the air, breaking up into smaller globes, 
chariots in the clouds, and all manner of 
fairy tale material were also popular. Ser- 
yandoni painted a scene in the Italian opera 
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By Dorothy Fulton Still 
CHAPTER VI 
The First Decline and Reform of the Melodrama 


[The first chapter of this instructive series of articles was published in the issue of July 4 


and this, as well as the subsequent chapters have aroused unusual interest. 
Still writes about 


chapter, to be published next week, Mrs. 
and Their Art.’—Edi 


at Dresden so large that 400 mounted horse- 
men were able to manoeuvre with ease. 

Aside from these extravagances, the poets 
were in the habit of introducing comic 
characters at the most tragic moments, in 
order to divert the audience. All intimate 
interest was lost, and the drama was care- 
fully designed to amuse the mind, please the 
eye with a lavish display and the ear with 
astounding vocal feats. The musical drama 
was first intended to have no greater audi- 
ence than 1,000, so that the words could be 
understood. Later the Farnesino Theater at 
Parma accommodated more than 50,000. 

Composers of lesser note aided these gi- 
gantic effects by an extravagant abuse of 
imitative music, or orchestrations, which 
endeavored to describe the words with 
which they were combined. At the word 
“canon” a loud crash was to be given; a 
bird mentioned, and the imitation was at- 
tempted in the orchestra, regardless of the 
dramatic sense of the scene. 

There is no weapon so strong as ridicule, 
and we find an interesting and curious book 
written against the abuses of that day by 
3enedetto Marcello, a Venetian nobleman, 
composer and poet. Marcello entitled his 
work, Teatro alla Moda, and through it 
points to all the deficiencies and exaggera- 
tions of the melodrama, in the most merci- 
less, ironical and satirical manner. I shall 
give a rough translation of some of the 
parts, sufficient to give an idea of the whole. 
It is written in the form of satiric advice to 











ALEXANDER SCARLATTI, 
from a contemporaneous sketch owned by the 
author. Composer of one hundred dramatic 
works as well as other vocal music, Scar- 
latti ranks first among the great musicians 
of his day, not only for his melodiousness, 
but because he founded the Neapolitan school. 


poets, composers and singers, their mothers, 
protectors, etc. Beginning with the poet, he 
says; 

“The poet's education must never include 
any of the old Greek and Latin authors— 
for the good reason that the ancients never 
read any of the modern works. In fact, the 
poet must always say that he never studied 
either literature or poetry, but that he was 
strangely drawn to the vocation of poet led 
only by genius. 

“In writing the libretto, he must not in- 
terest himself in the ability of the singers as 
actors, but rather ascertain whether the 
theater be provided with a good bear, lion, 
nightingale, thunder, lightning and earth 
quakes. The poet should seek to dedicate 
his libretto to some great personage, pre 
ferably rich, and end a lengthy dedication 
very humbly by saying that he ‘kisses the 
flea that hops on the foot of his excellency’s 
dog.’ 

“He must begin by explaining the three 
great points of a great drama—the place, 
time and action. The place signifying in 
such and such a theater, the time from two 
to six A.M. and the action the ruin of the 
theater manager. The incidents of the 
drama must be dungeons, poisons, daggers 
earthquakes, bear hunts, etc., all of which 
are very exciting to the popular audience. 

“The drama must end with the usual 
chorus in honor of the sun, the moon or the 
manager. 

“The composer must never study composi- 
tion, poetry or instrumentation, as it might 
take away from his genius. The airs of the 
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opera must all be of the same material, such 
as long runs, held notes and repetitions of 
insignificant words such as ‘amore, amore,’ 
‘Europa, Europa,’ etc. He should always 
keep before him a memorandum of different 
ways to end an air; this will keep him from 
using too much variety. 

“The director will bring some of his 
friends to play in the orchestra, giving them 
the double bases or violin, cello (as being 
useless instruments). 

“He must be very humble to all the sing- 
ers, never criticizing them, remembering that 
on the stage not one of them is lower in 
rank than a general or a king. 

“The singers must, under no circum- 
stances, practice a ‘Solfeggio’ under penalty 
of acquiring good intonation, which is 


BENEDETTO MARCELLO, 
a Venetian nobleman, composer and poet, 
who sought to improve the music drama of 
the seventeenth century. As a composer his 
music contained new and beautiful ideas of 
expression; as a reformer, he wrote the 
famous satire on the theatre of his day, 
called “Teatro alla Moda.” 


wholly useless in modern singing. At re 
hearsals he must always complain of his 
part, and standing with one hand in his 
waistcoat and the other in his pocket, never 
allow a syllable to be heard. 

“Regardless of whom he is talking to, he 
must keep on his hat, saying that he fears 
catching a cold. Nor must he ever bow his 
head, remembering the kings, princes, em- 
peror whom he represents. While singing he 
must take care that the audience does not 
take the opera seriously. 

“He must bow to his friends out in the 
boxes, offer snuff to the other actors, and 
do everything in his power to show that he is 
‘so-and-so,’ musico, and not really Prince 
Zoroastro, whom he represents. 

“The prima donna’s greatest duties are to 
squeeze money out of her manager and have 
the contract always written ‘one-third more 
salary than received.’ She must also select 
1 ‘protector’ whose duties are to attend her 
at all times, pay her expenses, and in travel- 
ing to take care of and feed her cat, parrot, 
owl, and female dog about to have puppies. 

“She may have a music master teach her 
airs, but some family friend, such as her 
doctor or lawyer, should teach her how to 
move her arms, turn her head and use her 
handkerchief; never, however, telling her 
why, for that would only confuse her - 

When an art makes itself the subject of 
ridicule, it is not long before a reform is 
begun. Even before Marcello’s satire, a new 
race of dramatic poets began to give excel- 
lent material for a new type of music drama. 
They used more rational incidents, no longer 
taking their subjects from mythology or 
fairy-tales of the middle ages, but rather 
sought to arouse the feelings by an inter- 
esting story, which touched the lieart instead 
of dazzling the eye, and which was reason- 
able instead of absurd. The musical his- 
torian, Arteaga, said, “Gods and Devils were 
banished from the stage when poets learned 
the art of making men speak with dignity.” 

The serious scenes were also cleared of 
comic characters which found their wav 
legitimately into comic opera. The name of 
Apostolo Zeno ranks first among these new 
poets until his superior, Metastasio, over- 
shadowed him. 
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Among the composers 
who began adapting their 
music to suit the more 
refined and noble drama 
were Marcello, Vivaldi, 
Caldara and Lotti in Venice and Alessandro 
Scarlatti in Naples—each of whom wrote 
from fifty to one hundred truly great operas 
apart from a great number of oratorios and 
cantatas. Their music is flowing, vital, melo- 
dious and paved the way for the Neapolitan 
School of the eighteenth century. 

(Note :—Unfortunately, the greater part of 
the music of the seventeenth century has 
been lost, due to the fact that very little of 
it was printed, but musical libraries in Italy 


ANTONIO VIVALDI, 
who, along with Marcello, Caldara and Letti, 
made the pompous Venetian operas truer 
and more flowing. 


still have many interesting manuscripts, par- 

ticularly the library Marciano in Venice 

A few of the airs have been published but 

they are by no means the finest. A great in- 

terest, however, is beginning to awaken in 

the music of that era, so long neglected.) 
(To be continued next week.) 


Interesting Additions to 
Leeds Festival 


Lonpon.—A number of items of special 
interest have been added to the arrangements 
for the famous Leeds Triennial Festivi al, to 
be held this year from October 7-10. Much 
is expected from the first performance of a 
new choral work by William Walton, en- 
titled Belshazzar’s Feast, which will be con- 
ducted by Malcolm Sargent. Sir Thomas 
3eecham will conduct the first performance 
of Frederick Austin’s Pervigilium Veneris, 
and Eric Fogg’s new choral work. The Sea- 
sons, to words by William Blake, will be 
given under the composer’s baton. 

Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody, with Astra 
Desmond as soloist, is an important addition 
to the festival program, as already announced 
in these columns, the other major choral 
works to be given during the festival are 
Handel’s Solomon and four very diverse 
masses—Bach in B minor, Cherubini’s sec- 
ond Mass in D minor, Berlioz’ Messe des 
Morts, and Delius’ Mass of Life. 3. 
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Zlatko Balokovic Enjoying Himself 
on Round-the-Weorld Yacht Cruise 


Distinguished Violinist, With Mme. Balokovic, Circling the 
Globe, and Fulfilling Engagements en Route 


is a news story from Aus- 
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arousing the most enthusiastic ac- 
claim of a huge audience. 

Of course, if we develop many more pilots 
like Wing Commander Kingsford-Smith, the 
day may come when concert artists will 
make non-stop airplane flights from one con- 


concert, 


THE N 


tinent to another; and what high altitudes 
and all that will do to violins and other sen- 
sitive instruments will, no doubt, be some 
thing to write home about. But up to now, 
it’s safe to say that Balokovic is the first 
virtuoso to do a trans-Pacific under his own 
sail 

It took the “Northern Light,” a 140-foot, 
two-masted schooner with auxiliary Diesel 
engines, just about two months to cover the 
water between San Francisco and Sydney, 
“paid Balokovic, his American wife, 


Joyce Borden Balokovic, and a crew of six- 


T Renee 


Ellery Allen, costume singer, is spending 
the summer in Moultonboro, N. H., where 
she is preparing to give a New York concert 
early in the fall. She has several engage- 
ments to her credit, and will sing at the 
Larchmont Woman’s Club, also at the Fall 
River Woman’s Club and many others. 

Albert Edward Ransome, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, sailed for Europe on July 9. 
He planned to sing in Germany, France and 
Italy. Miss Tillotson signed a contract with 
him just before he left and has assumed his 
management. He is one of the founders of 
the Montreal Opera Company, as is also 
Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Ransome has been engaged for several 
appearances next season with the company, 
alternating with Mr. Johnson. He will re- 
turn to America in December, at which time 
he -will give several concerts in the United 
States and Canada. 

Frances Peralta, 
summering in New York, pre} 
new programs. She will Soe 
certs next with Alda 
young Italian composer-pianist, 
under the concert management of 
lotson 
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Steel Pier Grand Opera Company 
Gives Lucia 

Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor was per- 
formed on July 26 on the Steel Pier, Atlan- 
tic City, by the Steel Pier Grand Opera 
Company. This was the season's sixth 
presentation by this company in the Sunday 
afternoon Opera in English series. The 
cast included Leta May in the title role, 
Harald Hansen as Edgar, Mostyn Thomas 
as Henry Ashton, James Montgomery as 
Bucklaw, and Amund Sjovik and Dorothy 
Leary as Raymond and Alice. Stuart Ross 
was at the piano, and John Fisher furnished 
the flute music. The Steel Pier was filled 
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teen men; but they proceeded in leisurely 
fashion, cruising among the Marquesa Is- 
lands, stopping off for a week here and a day 
or two there, being entertained by chiefs 
and governors and studying the native music 
of the islanders. They bought pearls from 
divers, swam in caverns under the earth, 
hobnobbed with. cannibals, visited the leper 
settlement of Racin where Gauguin died, 
ate raw fish and liked it. 

And with two months’ experience behind 
him, Balokovic now claims that mid-ocean 
is the best place in the world for an artist to 
practice. He put in from five to six hours 
daily at his fiddle, while Mrs. Balokovic as 
navigator charted the course, and Capt. Wil- 
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liam Paul, formerly skipper of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock V, commanded the crew. 
His beautiful Stradivarius violin was care- 
fully packed away in a specially constructed 
air-tight case, and he used for practicing, a 
hardy fiddle able to endure the onslaughts of 
trade winds and tropic heats. Even at that, 
as the schooner nosed her way through equa- 
torial waters, the A-strings frequently melted 
under the artist’s bow. His wife says he had 
to tie a bandanna about his head to keep the 
perspiration from wearing away the fiddle 
under his chin. He worked in a specially 
with an enthusiastic audience hear this 
tuneful and familiar work. 

The opera scheduled for Sunday, 
2, was Thomas’ Mignon. Pagliacci will be 
performed August 9. Other operas an- 
nounced for this season are: Traviata, Aug 
ust 16; Trovatore, August 23; Romeo and 
Juliet, August 30; Rigoletto, September 6; 
Tales of Hoffmann, September 12; and 
Faust, September 20. 


August 


> 


Dr. Spaeth’s New Venture 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, who is spending the 
summer at his home in Westport, Conn., has 
found a new outlet for his musical abilities in 
the Country Playhouse, recently built by 
Laurence Langner as a dramatic center for 
the famous colony of artists and writers. 

Having gathered together a remarkable 
company of professional actors, all residing 
in Connecticut at present, including such 
stars as Dorothy Gish, Rollo Peters, Romney 
Brent, Moffat Johnston, Fania Mertoot. 
Jessie Busley, Winifred Lenihan, A. 
Kaye and Frank Conlan. Mr. Merits 
promptly appointed Dr. Spaeth musical di- 
rector, and engaged him to arrange inci- 
dental music for the opening performance of 
the melodrama, The Streets of New York. 

This revival made an immediate hit, and 
is practically sure to be brought to New 
York in the fall, with the same cast. Dr. 
Spaeth not only introduced some authentic 
instrumental music of the decade before ~ 
Civil War (the play was first produced i 
1857), but also inserted several old songs =. 
tween scenes. Among these are the ancient 
comedy hit, Whoa, Emma, sung with great 
effect by Sam Wren; a charming duet, 
Love’s Ritornella, presented by Mr. Peters 
and Miss Marinoff; Lulu is Our Darling 
Pride and A Starry Night for a Ramble, 
interpreted by Jane Alden; and Stephen Fos- 
ter’s fine song, Hard Times, Come again No 
More. 
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devised chair, strapped in, to offset the roll 
and pitch of the boat. 

Twenty days after the ship left the Golden 
Gate behind, the Balokovics sighted the first 
land, an island of the Marquesa group. Dur- 
ing the entire sea voyage up to then Balo- 
kovic said they had not seen a single ship, 
though they kept in touch with the invisible 
world by radio. Their sole visitors were 
sharks—the violinist shot one and hauled it 
aboard ; sea-crows, which became the special 
pets of Mrs. Balokovic; and flying fish, one 
of which came aboard, ‘pit the bo’s’n in the 
toe, and was promptly fried for breakfast. 

When his Australian tour is completed, 
Balokovic said he would again board the 
“Northern Light,” to go on to New Zealand 
to give further recitals. These done, he will 
re-embark on the schooner, sail through the 
Torres Strait to Java, cruise for a while 
among the Dutch East Indies and Ceylon, 


MME. BALOKOVIC 


taking her bearings. 


then on to Bombay, and back through the 
Suez Canal to more familiar waters. 

The ultimate port will be Eze-sur-Mer on 
the Mediterranean, above which in Eze vil- 
lage, the Balokovics have their home—the 
beautiful Chateau de la Chevre d’Or, which 
has become a meeting-place for such celeb- 
rities as Paderewski, Kreisler, Prince Wil- 
liam of Sweden, Mary Garden, President 
Masaryk, Bruno Walter and Sir, Austen 
Chamberlain. Here the distinguished vio- 
linist* will rest for a while before beginning 
preparations for his European season. He 
is a great favorite in London, Vienna and 
Berlin where he has been heard repeatedly 
under the baton of Bruno Walter; in fact, 
so great is his European popularity that he 
has so far been unable té plan American 
winter tours because of insistent demands 
that he remain in the European capitals. 
Jalokovic’s Australian concert tour is booked 
by J. and N. Tait. D 


Dr. Spaeth snl some of his best instru- 
mental material in two old volumes which he 
picked up in an antique shop in Westport, 
including an overture, Cheer, Boys, Cheer, 
and an absurdly cheerful tune entitled The 
Fall of Paris. 

The entire company were guests recently 
at the local movie theater, when Dr. Spaeth’s 
short talkie, The Tune Detective, was shown. 


Gebhard for New England 
Conservatory 
A new member of the piano faculty of the 
New grr Conservatory of Music is 


Heinrich Gebhard, well known as pianist, 
composer and teacher. 
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EUROPE 
1931 


Confirms 


AMERICA 


1930 
Regarding 


SMETERLIN 


FRANCE 


“This artist is equal to any of the existing 


great pianists.” 
—Excelsior, Paris, March 9, 1931. 


’ 


“A master pianist...’ 
“All is radiant purity...” 
“A Wizard...” 
“Audience literally carried away.” 
—Chantecler, Paris, March 2, 1931. 


SWEDEN 


“A festive and sensational evening.” 
—Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, 
March 11, 1931. 


“Dazzling technique... a master one can not 
describe ... one has to hear him.” 
—Stockholm Tidningen, March 11, 1931. 


ENGLAND 


“A great executant.” 
London News Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1931. 


” 


“Admirable performance .. . 
London Times, March 4, 1931. 


’ 


“Perfect Mozart playing...’ 
Yorkshire Post, Feb. 26, 1931. 


“Only pianist comparable with de Pachman 
when dealing with Chopin.” 
Bradford Telegraph, Feb. 26, 1931. 


HOLLAND 


” 


“Ecstacy all through .. . 
“Undreamed of colour combinations . . .” 
“Amazing greatness of Chopin...” 
“Magnificent movements... ” 

-Amsterdam Telegraaf, Feb. 15, 1931. 


RETURNING FOR SECOND AMERICAN TOUR — OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1931 
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The Necessity of Procuring a Qualified 


Teacher in Speech and Song 
By Ian McIntyre 


Well Known Lecturer on Voice Production 
atural impulse; it awakens Anyone with a voice at all can learn to 
es an outlet for emotion, it creates a sing, but everyone is not endowed with the 

kind of voice that produces concert-hall, op- 

eratic, oratorio and Movietone artists. 

Voice training today is a highly special- 

ized technical subject, and a teacher should 
many years of scientific research and 
study through modern teachings in vocal an 
atomy, production, artistry, speech and 
speech disorders, also an extensive knowl- 
edge of opera, oratorio, etc. The student, in 
his own interest, should be prepared to in- 
vestigate the qualifications of the teacher be- 
fore starting lessons. Names mean nothing 
it is only knowledge that counts. New York 
is a musical center and there are many teach 
ers of high standing, both of American and 
European reputation, whose sole aim is to 
train and improve the voice under scientific 
conditions But, alas, there are many 
so-called vocal teachers who, through lack 
of knowledge, ruin promising voices in their 
neeption. 

Many students take lessons from 
called vocal teacher simply because his fees 
are small. They do not even question his 
professional standing, and all that appears to 
count with them is “fee.” Clemonti, the 
great Italian teacher, once questioned 
ibout his fees by a lady who said that she 
could obtain lessons cheaper, and he immedi- 
ately replied, ‘““Madame, why would you be 
so foolish to pay to have your voice ruined 
when you can do it yourself for nothing?” 

The voice, being a gift of nature, requires 
nursing and careful handling. It is just like 

great machine that has to be assembled; 
the parts are there, but it takes an expert 
engineer to fit them together so that, when 
completed, a well balanced machine will per- 
desire to pait form its work with ease and perfection. 
gifts of Therefore, my friends, if you wish to 
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throat, go to a teacher who knows his busi- 
ness, and the result of proper scientific tui- 
tion will be worth the trouble and expense. 
Moreover, you will have nothing to unlearn, 
and an open future will lie before you. 


Wurlitzer’s Rare Violins 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, New York, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, has just issued 
a catalogue of the rare violins, violas, violon- 
cellos of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries to be found in the Wur- 
litzer collection. The book, now at hand 
and ready for distribution, is Part I and 
describes that portion of the collection up 
to $5,000 in value, comprising fine — 
mens of the finest old Italian, French, Ger- 
man, English, Dutch and Spanish makers. 
Part Il, which will be ready for distribu- 
tion in December, will be descriptive of in 
struments, without price, and in addition will 
illustrate and describe many of the best 
known examples of Stradivari, . Guarneri, 
Amati and other Cremonese makers pri- 
vately owned in this country, with the names 
of their owners, measurements and_ history 
as far as known. Several chapters will be 
devoted to historical matter pertaining to the 
development of the violin in Italy irom the 
middie of the sixteenth century to the death 
of Vuillaume, 1878. This represents the most 
comprehensive work of its kind ever issued 
and is the result of not a little research and 
labor dedicated to the subject in which the 
musical public the world over has ever had 

deep interest. 

The Bow Supplement, containing descrip- 
tions of many exquisite examples of Tourte, 
Peccatte, Eury, Henri, Vuillaume,  etc., 
1780-1880, will be ready shortly. 

The book, which is in large form and 
printed on high grade paper, has 210 pages, 
and includes many beautiful photographic 
reproductions of some of the instruments 
listed. At the beginning of the book there 
is an introduction giving some details as to 
how the Wurlitzer collection was brought 
together and inviting all violinists, amateur 
and professional, and violin students to make 
full use of the facilities offered by the rare 
violin departments of the Wurlitzer stores. 

The design of the catalogue is encyclopedic 
and a single item will be quoted in full so 
as to illustrate the method followed through- 
out: 

“No. 6351. Nicola Bergonzi. 
about 1740-50 (ex Erika Morini). Violins 
by this maker possess many of the good 
tonal qualities which are identified with the 
best Cremonas. This is a violin of lovely 
quality and ample volume. The varnish is 
a brownish-red color. The head is Italian 
of a slightly later period. Miss Morini, one 
of the best known of present day violinists, 
used it in many European tours, and we 
believe in her first and second American 
tours. Five thousand dollars. See page 14.” 

On page 14 photographic reproductions of 
the front and back of this beautiful instru- 
ment are shown. 

This book may be 


Cremona, 


purchased at a very 
reasonable cost from the Wurlitzer Com- 
pany, and no ambitious violin student should 
be without it 


Hotel aii an Ideal Resort 
A Mecca for summer tourists from all 
over the United States is the Hotel Mase 
lynn (formerly Churchill Hall), of Stam- 
ford-in-the-Catskills, N. Y. This fine old 
hostelry, of which H. H. Mase is the owner, 
is 1,800 feet above sea level, and offers 
health and recreation in the crisp, clear 
mountain air. Golf, horse-back riding, boat 
ing, swimming, fishing, tennis, baseball, 
dancing, motoring and driving are among 
the amusements available. Nearby is the 
Stamford Country+Club, whose membership 
is open to Stamford’s summer guests. The 
hotel offers a splendid cuisine and courteous 
and unobtrusive service from the hotel staff. 
Stamford is accessible by train, boat or 
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motor. Busses run at regular intervals be 
tween the village and the hotel. 

In addition to its advantages, the Hotel 
Maselynn has an excellent orchestra which 
plays for both dancing and for concerts 
The members are George Schminke, leader, 
who plays violin and bass viol; Maurice L. 
Parks, arranger and pianist; Basel Robert- 
trumpet and banjo; Sidney N. Miller 
and Louis Rodger, saxophones and clarinets ; 
and Herbert Woods, drums and percussion. 


Braslau Under Management of 
NBC 


Artists Service 
Sophie 


Braslau, 
contralto, 


son, 


internationally known 

has come under the management 

of NBC Artists Service which will direct 
her bookings in radio and concert. 

Miss Braslau will make an _ extensive 

\merican tour, beginning in October. Fol 

lowing this will come European reengage 


SOPHIE BRASLAL 

ments to sing with the Amsterdam Con 
certgebuow Orchestra on its spring tour of 
1932 and recitals and appearances with or 
chestra in various European countries. It 
is rumored that Miss Braslau is contemplat- 
ing a return to the operatic stage, which she 
abandoned nine years ago to devote herself 
exclusively to concert. It will be recalled 
that her association with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was a brilliant one. 

Miss Braslau has appeared in concert in 
nearly 300 cities in the United States, in 
many of them several times. She has been 
selected as soloist a number of times by Tos- 
canini and Stokowski, and has sung repeat- 
edly with our leading orchestras. Among the 
festivals which have featured Miss Braslau 
are Ann Arbor, Cincinnati, Evanston, Wor- 
cester, Spartanburg, Norfolk, Springfield, etc. 

Only recently the contralto returned from 
Europe, where she appeared with great suc 
under Willem Mengelberg with the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw. She was im 
mediately reengaged for the 1932 spring 
tour. De Tijd, Amsterdam, said of her 
singing: “We have never heard a contralto 
like this one. She everything, 
voice, musical understanding, dramatic abil 
ity, temperament.” 
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Milan, Italy—“ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE PERSONALITIES OF 
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Self-Cultivation in Music 
By Edith Harcum 


[The following is a radio talk made re- 
cently by Edith Harcum, head of the Har- 
cum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. This address 
was delivered on the Keys to Happiness 
Hour.—The Editor.] 


What an interesting lesson you have had 
to-day! And such fun, wasn’t it? Do you 
realize the possibilities which you have in 
the three chords Dr. Spaeth has given you? 
When you learn to play with those three 
chords a little, you will find that with one 
rhythm counting three, you have a waltz, 
make this a little slower and you have a lul- 
laby or boat song or swing song. Then if 
you would like to play a military march, 
count four and give sharp accents. Play it 
more slowly and you turn it into a funeral 
march—and so with these three chords one 
could go on indefinitely with various types of 
pieces. 

This is a large class with enormous possi- 
bilities. Through these lessons some of you 
will probably discover that you have unusual 
talent, but for the great majority whose tal- 
ent is more limited, these lessons are a 
splendid opportunity for  self-cultivation. 
They will develop your sense of rhythm, 
make your ear more sensitive to beauty of 
tone, develop your imagination and above 
all, make you more discriminatingly appre- 
ciative of music. To be sure, one means of 
cultivation is to sit and listen to good music 
on the radio, but I don’t believe you can get 
real appreciation of music and love for it by 
merely listening. You must be expressing 
what you learn if you wish to get the richest 
pleasure from it. 

I realize that I am speaking to a music 
class of varied interests and varied opportu- 
nities to practise. I have the same condition 
in my school. We have three distinct groups 

the girls going to’ college with a strictly 
academic course, those going to college offer- 
ing music as an entrance requirement, and 
then again, those taking a general course. 
This last group can naturally spend more 
time on music than the other girls, but what 
can be accomplished depends not so largely 
on other calls upon a person’s time as on the 
individual urge to learn. I have found in 
my experience that however pressed for time 
a person is, if there is a real desire to know 
something about music, an amazing amount 
can be accomplished with short daily prac- 
tise. 

Just recently one of my students who was 
taking a particularly heavy college course 
came to me and said, “Mrs. Harcum, isn’t 
there any possible way for me to take ad- 

vantage of the music here?” So we decided 
that she would devote twenty minutes early 
in the morning to practising. Although the 
time was short, she used every one of the 
minutes to the best possible advantage for 
she brought to her work determination and a 
profound interest. At the end of the year 
she had not only completed her preparation 
for college and been accepted by Smith, but 
she had a little repertoire. She had memor- 
ized several Chopin preludes, some of the 
charming pieces from Schumann’s Scenes 
from Childhood, and a simple but attractive 
Waltz. Besides this she had developed some 
ability for sight-reading and had laid a foun- 
dation for intelligent understanding of music 

all in twenty minutes of concentrated ef- 
fort each day. I notice that no matter how 
busy a girl is in school, she is happier, she is 
fuller of life and more eager and buoyant if 
music is a part of her schedule, and I am 
sure that this has been your experience even 
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in the short time you have been studying 
with Dr. Spaeth. 

When you are tired of reading and worn 
out with people don’t you find a sort of sweet 
relief in sitting down at the piano and pick- 
ing out familiar melodies? For me, the 
piano is a safety valve. When I go into a 
home the first thing I am conscious of is the 
presence or the absence of it. With books 
and a piano the real home atmosphere is 
there. 

I wish you great success and I know that 
with Dr. Spaeth as your inspiring leader you 
will realize that you have found the “Keys to 
Happiness.” 


King and Queen of Siam to Open 
Banff Festival 


The King and Queen of Siam, appearing 
incognito as Prince and Princess Sukhodaya, 
will formally open the fifth annual Highland 
Gathering and Scottish Music Festival at 
Banff in the Canadian Rockies, August 27- 
30, with headquarters at the Banff Springs 
Hotel. The festival will be staged as usual 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales. 

Western Canada is largely settled by 
families of Scottish descent. Scottish 
pioneers cleared the land and helped greatly 
in the upbuilding of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which this year celebrated its 
fiftieth birthday. The Banff pageant will 
feature the bright tartans of the clans, the 
skirl of the bagpipes, old ballads and Jaco 
bite songs and Highland dances. Delegate 
pipers from seventeen Highland regiments 
in the Dominion will compete for the E. W. 
Beatty Challenge Cup, and other music and 
dancing prizes will be offered. The pro 
vincial track and field championships of 
Alberta will be decided August 29. Four 
evenings of Scottish music will present 
Robert Burnett, Scottish baritone; Jeanne 
Dusseau and Mary Stewart, Canadian so- 
pranos; and the members of the resident 
opera company at the Banff Springs Hotel. 
Two ballad operas dealing with Bonnie 
Prince Charlie will be presented—one en- 
titled Prince Charming, with songs ar- 
ranged by Dr. Ernest MacMillan, and the 
other Prince Charlie and Flora, with settings 
of Highland melodies by Dr. Healey Willan 


Stephen Deak Presents Programs 


Stephen Deak, well known cellist and 
writer, faculty member of the Curtis Insti- 
tute at Philadelphia and the Peabody Con- 
servatory at Baltimore, has been a guest 
artist-teacher this summer at the Municipal 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. July 
20 Mr. Deak presented a number of students 
in a program of chamber music at the uni 
versity. Mr. Deak spoke on the origin and 
characteristics of chamber music, and 
stressed its appeal as cultural entertainment. 
Music by Haydn, Mozart, Fitzenhagen and 
Goltermann was presented. The players 
were: Dorothy Martin and Frank Kessler, 
violinists; Lois Philipp, viola player; 
Eleanor Moore, Lois Ayres, Vance Beach, 
Julius Drossin, Margaret Hayes, Hershy 
Kay, Robert Robinson and Maxwell Sipple 
cellists; and Matilda Gaume, pianist. The 
last number was Romance by Goltermann 
for eight cellos. An audience of 600 filled 
the auditorium. 

Two evenings later another large audi 
ence gathered to hear a joint recital by Mr 
Deak and Otto Fischer, pianist. Their pro 
gram included sonatas for cello and piano 
by Handel and Rachmaninoff and Chopin 
pieces. Mary Osborn was at the piano for 
Mr. Deak. Program notes for both concerts 
were by Margaret Shanklin Deak. 


Albert Biwued pee Host to 
Press Club 


Albert Edmund Brown, dean of the 
Ithaca Institute of Public School Music, 
was host to the Ithaca Press Club at its re 
cent annual meeting. Don A. Johnson, di 
rector of the Empire State School of Print 
ing, was elected president of the club. Other 
officers chosen were Roy G. Lafave, vice- 
president, and Glen A. Smith, secretary. 
The following were elected to active mem 
bership: Louis P. Smith, Roy G. Lafave, S 
M. Woodside, Bristow Adams, Albert Fd 
mund Brown, R. W. Sailor, Romeyn Berry, 
C. J. Haxton, G. S. Butts, A. W. Cochran, 
Roger Russell, Howard R. Waugh and C. R 
Rosenberry. 


Hempel at Ocean Grove 

Frieda Hempel will sing at the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium on August 15. Other 
artists appearing there this summer are 
Frances Alda, Roland Hayes and Petro Yon. 
Miss Hempel spent the month of July at 
Loon Lake, in the Adirondacks, but has re- 
turned to New York to fulfill several con- 
cert engagements early in the season. She 
will sing at the New Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
for the benefit of the New York Diet Kitchen 
on December 8. 
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Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an out- 
standing artistic career. 


Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 
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Chicago’s New Orchestra 
Increasing Its Popularity 


Rudolph Ganz and Edward Collins Offer Rare Treat in Two- 
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Sylvia Tell Married—Conserva- 
and Studio 


Notes 
Mr. 


school. 


in that city Ross is dramatic teacher 
at the Mr. and Mrs. 
stopped in Chicago on their way to the Black 
Hills, where they will spend the honeymoon 


same Ross 


ARTHUR BuRTON TO VACATION 


hat well known voice teacher and coach, 
\rthur Burton, has closed his studios from 
\ugust 3 to September 8 after busy winter 
summer seasons. He and Mrs. Burton 
will spend the summer at Pottawattomie 
lodge at Minocqua, Wis 


MusicaL COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


ind 


CHICAGO ARTIST 


sical 


recital of July 28 in the Chicago Mu- 

College summer series was given by 
Emmy Brady and Eleanora Koskiewicz- 
Kauffman, pianists, pupils of Alexander 
Raab, and Robert Long, baritone, pupil of 
Graham Reed. Miss Brady showed herself 
a pianist of no mean ability in the Chopin 
Ballade in F minor, and Mrs. Kauffman 
proved unusually gifted and musically intel 
ligent in two Chopin mazurkas and a 
Brahms intermezzo and two rhapsodies. In 
these students Mr. Raab has two worthy dis- 
ciples who should shed added lustre on this 
eminent instructor. Mr. Long showed the 
result of the fine training he has received 
at Mr. Reed’s hands in numbers by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Dunhill, Chasins, Kramar and 
Bleichman 


Joun SAMPLE STUDIOS 


[his summer season has found at the John 


Studios a scene of activity as great 
The 


Sample 
as at the height of the winter season 
enrollment of private teachers and teachers 
from and colleges as far west as 
California has been larger than that of any 
summer. Among those who have 
come in for extensive summer work are: 
William Pilcher, of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; Dorothy Locke, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.: 
Linna Hunt, director of voice at Graceland 
Lamoni, Ia.; Morris Ruger, San 
Bernardino College, San Bernardino, Calif. ; 
Dora Lyon, Miami University, Oxford, O.; 
Dorothea Kerr, Meadsville, Penn.; Allan 
Faber Schirmer, Denison University, Belle 


Sara Lee, Louisville, Ky.; Paul W. 


schools 


previous 


College, 


vue, la.; 


Riley, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Ruth Rowland, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Chico, Calif.; and Mary Cook, Missis- 
sippi State College, Columbus, Miss. 

During August Mr. Sample is singing 
leading roles with the Cincinnati Opera 
Company, after which he will take a well 
earned vacation, reopening the studios Sep- 
tember 7 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The public school music department gave 
a recital at Kimball Hall, on July 25. Those 
taking part included Florence Braselton, so- 
prano; Marion McSurely Schnoor, contral- 
to; Emily Paul, pianist; Fritz Johnson, 
pianist; Sylvia Trilling, soprano; Rosalind 
Wallach, violinist; Ruth Snyder, soprano, a 
chorus and an instrumental ensemble. 

Piano students of Josef Lhevinne and 
Silvio Scionti, voice students of Karleton 
Hackett, and violin students of Herbert But- 
ler were presented in recital at Kimball Hall, 
on July 29. 

A performance by members of the opera 
class under the direction of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote was given at Kimball Hall on July 31. 
The Secret of Suzanne and the second acts 
from both Mignon and Madam Butterfly 
were heard. 

Ruth McNeil, organ student of Emily 
Roberts, has been engaged as head of the 
organ and piano department of the State 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Minn., 
for the coming season. 

Voice pupils of Hulda Blanke, of the Con- 
servatory faculty, were heard in an inter- 
esting recital in the Studio Theater, July 12. 

Merle Maupin, student of Allen Spencer, 
has recently been engaged as organist of the 
Jewish Synagogue of Glencoe, Il. 

Fern Weaver, pianist, played a group of 
solos at the openhouse tea given July 19 for 
the summer school faculty and students at 
the Chicago University. 
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CONSERVATORY PRESENTS HERBERT 
MILLER 


Py 
»9USH 


Bush Conservatory presented Herbert 
Miller, baritone, a prominent member of its 
voice faculty, in song recital, on July 28. 
Mr. Miller sang in his most artistic manner 
and won his customary well deserved success. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Stupio Notes 

The Tuesday evening class-lesson and lec- 
ture-recital in the Ellen Kinsman Mann 
Studios are a feature of Chicago’s summer 
music season. 

Last week Mrs. Mann gave a talk on the 
Technic of Song Interpretation, which was 
followed by two groups of songs by Anita 
Foster, the young soprano who was with 
Mrs. Mann in Europe last season. This 
week the lecture was illustrated by Adeline 
3ullen and Edith Ellsworth, both of Mrs. 
Mann’s Chicago class. For the following 
week the subject will be Personality and 
Poise, with groups of songs by Kathleen 
March Strain and Mary Evans. 

Edith Mansfield, well known soprano of 
the Mann Studio, will be under the exclusive 
direction of Jessie B. Hall for the coming 
season. A number of big engagements have 
been booked for her. 

CZERWONKY AT 

Richard Czerwonky has just returned from 
Interlochen, Mich., where he played the 
Hungarian Concerto of Joachim with the 
National High School Orchestra under 
Joseph E. Maddy, and conducted the alumni 
orchestra, which was augmented by the high 
school orchestra, in his own Episode. The 
prominent violinist, composer and conductor 
was greatly pleased with the manner in 
which the orchestras played his number and 
had only words of praise for this splendid 
body and its leader, Maddy. Since his return 
from Europe Mr. Czerwonky has been kept 
busy at the Bush Conservatory Summer 
Master School with an unusually large class. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


INTERLOCHEN 


National Association of Dunning 
Teachers Convenes in Chicago 


CuicaGo.—Dunning teachers from many 
states met in Chicago from July 20 to 24, at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel, for the third an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Dunning Teachers. Heretofore the 
gatherings of representatives of this widely 
known system of improved music study have 
been annual meetings, but so great has been 
the growth that in the past three years they 
have taken the form of conventions. 
Throughout the country there are several 
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thousand Dunning teachers and almost one 
hundred normal faculty members. A large 
number of both children’s teachers and nor- 
mal teachers attended the convention pro- 
grams, which were both interesting and il- 
luminating. 

As is well known, the Dunning course is 
a recognized plan for presenting the funda- 
mentals of music adapted to children from 
pre-school age to the time they are ready 
for music degree courses. The work cov- 
ered from beginning to end is of high school 
scope and a pupil completing the course 
according to a standardization plan is 
brought to unconditional entrance into the 
first year of music degree courses outlined 
by the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The theory of the Dunning system 
is to make work play, and play, real work, 
through a series of scientifically taught 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Mr. and Mrs. William C. Hammer 


in Europe on Pleasure and Business 


General Manager of Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and 
His Wife, Director of the Same Organization, Confer 
With Artists and Technicians in Europe on Plans for 
Next Season — Attend Festivals — Received 
by Pope and Mussolini 


Mr. and Mrs. William C. Hammer, gen- 
eral manager and director, respectively, of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, are 
in Europe, where they are visiting opera 
houses and festivals, interviewing impre- 
sarios, singers, directors, scene designers and 
other technicians, and also attending the 
Salzburg and Bayreuth Festivals. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammer find themselves able to in- 
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The “gondoliers” are, 
passengers, 


clude but three days actual vacation, which 
they decided to take at Lake Como. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammer were recently 
granted a special audience by the Pope, and 
were also received by Mussolini. The latter 
talked with them on musical subjects about 
half an hour, and the American visitors were 
charmed with him. 

Daily conferences were held with Fritz 
Reiner, who will be one of the conductors 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
next season. Mr. and Mrs. Hammer have 
heard a number of singers in Naples, Rome 
and Venice, and inspected the newly rebuilt 


MR. 


THE 

AT THE 
William 

William C. 


stage of the former Costanzi Theater in 
Rome, now known as the Teatro Reale de 
’Opera. After visiting Milan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammer went to the Austrian Tyrol to 
meet Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr., stage di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, for conferences. After stopping 
in Nurnberg, the Hammers attended a num- 
ber of performances at Bayreuth and Salz- 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA 
LIDO, VENICE. 
C. Hammer, John 
Hammer and Frits 


Charles Thomas; the 


Reiner. 


burg, giving audience to several singers in 
the latter city. They also met Alban Berg, 
composer of Wozzeck, and Max Reinhardt. 
Ralph Walker, architect of the contemplated 
new Philadelphia Opera House, will accom- 
pany Mr. and Mrs. Hammer in inspecting 
the stages and equipment of some of the most 
modern European opera houses. 

The itinerary of Mr. and Mrs. 
also includes Dresden, Berlin, Leipzig, 
Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Cologne, Brussels, 
Paris and London. They will sail for home, 
August 20, on the Ile de France from 
Plymouth, England. 
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with Signora Vittorio Maccaferri and Captain Roberto Stuparich, on board the SS. Saturnia. 
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What is taking place in London, these days? 
Mengelber; g, who has been the London Symphony 
a’s permanent conductor, will not lead the 
orchestra’s concerts next year, ac- 
announcements, but they will be 
Thomas Beecham. It is impos- 
conjecture on this side of the water. The 
conductors, in addition to Sir Thomas 
are announced as Hans Weisbach, whose 
not too familiar; Felix Weingartner, and 
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Sir Hamilton Harty, who is, at this writing, in 


Hollywood, California. 


The plan announced by the noted concert manager, 
Charles L. Wagner, to give New York a season of 
opera comique, beginning with Von Suppe’s Boccac- 
cio, should be of decided interest to music lovers. 
Mr. Wagner is so experienced an impresario that 
he will make no error in the casting of whatever 
works he may decide upon, and he is sure to have 
singers of high artistic merit. According to ad- 
vance announcements, Mr. Wagner is considering 
light opera for the present, although what his endeav- 
ors may develop into remains to be seen. 

— ~~ . 


or . 
Stokowski’s Experiment 

The Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger has an 
informative editorial comment upon Stokowski’s 
proposal to have opera without singing. This edi- 
torial says that the proposal indicates that after many 
centuries there is still no agreement upon:what opera 
should be. 

\ccording to this editor, 
than thirty years ago, was talking about a similar 
change in operatic practice. She said that the next 
operatic form would be drama recited to music fitted 
to the theme. 

The article which inspired this editorial was also 
in the Philadelphia Ledger in the form of an inter- 
view by Eric M. Knight. Stokowski said: 

“Opera, as I wish to conduct it, must not be a thing 
of the past. It must be alive, vital. IT should wish 
it to be as alive as Soviet opera that I saw recently in 
Russia. Any art that stands still grows stagnant. 
And that’s what opera has been doing for years. 

“Fundamentally, opera is merely music drama. So 
let’s set to work and have music drama—not be con- 
tinually thinking about how we have been doing it 
for years and years—imitating without finding any 
reason why we imitate. 

“T merely wish to restore the drama to music- 
drama. I don’t see how we can do that with people 
reaching for high notes and so forth. The real music 
of the to begin with, is the cadence of the 
spoken line. Therefore I’m going to concentrate on 
drama and have much of the dialogue spoken with 
cadence and in rhythm instead of sung. 

“This does not mean the end of singing parts alto 
gether—merely a slashing at the clumsy convention 
that an opera singer has to sing everything. When 
we put the drama back in music-drama and keep all 
the high quality of music in it that we’ve attained 
already, we’re going to make it a more vital part 
of American entertainment—a conscious part of our 
life 

“Many people are repelled by the 
deportment in all phases of opera except the musical 
part. I want to bring to the opera stage acting fit 
for the spoken drama, a dramatic intensity equal to 
that of the spoken drama. I believe I shall attain it 
by this method.” 

What Stokowski exactly means by all this will not 
become apparent until the opera is performed. It 
would seem to suggest some point of departure simi 
lar to that which startled the world when Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson appeared last vear at the 
Metropolitan. In this opera a compromise between 
and was made, as a result of which 
word of the opera could be perfectly under 
and there lengthening of the time 
necessary to the speaking of the words, so that all 
the original dramatic action was fully preserved. 
The result was that the opera was a great success as 
drama, and nearly every one appeared to agree that 
the music, however fine it may have been, became 
merely incidental and was relegated to second place. 

Strangely enough, spite of the combined opin 
ions of Stokowski, Taylor, and many other moderns, 
people do still love to hear singing, even—so it ap- 
pears, judging at least from the extraordinary suc- 
cess made by Lily Pons last winter at the Metropoli 
tan—the trills and things to which purists object. 

And we firmly believe that one must go far deeper 
into the psychology of music and of song than has 
ever vet been done, before being justified in criticiz 
ing this human taste. 
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Bravo, Cleveland! 

When 18,000 men and women pay to attend a 
single opera performance, that is certainly news. 
Last week in the city of Cleveland, that many people, 
and perhaps even a larger number, came from far and 
wide to hear a fine open air performance of Aida, 
with a cast of eight hundred. This stupendous turn- 
out proves that people do want open air opera, and 
when good artistic productions are set before them, 
they flock to them. There is a growing demand for 
opera in the open air, and Cleveland deserves great 
credit for this achievement. 
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TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 


Offenbach Via Reinhardt 


The Offenbach craze is still on. Both Berlin and 
Vienna are running a successful production of La 
Belle Héléne and, for all we know, Paris may still 
be going strong. The revival of this old favorite 
is due to Max Reinhardt, who has done about all 
that a modern producer can to jazz up an old- 
timer for our so-called modern taste. It is too much. 
The Greek heroes were funny enough with their 
Parisian sophistication; Reinhardt has turned them 
into burlesque figures who have caught the frenzied 
epilepsy of modern mechanized traffic. 

x a ok 
Bad Taste, Then and Now 


What would Offenbach say (although he had 
no illusions about the profundity of his muse) if he 
heard his delightfully swaggering overture inter- 
rupted by the banging of hammers and the squeaking 
of hinges, while actor-stage-hands unpack the an- 
cient supports and props from huge boxes? What 
is the reputed bad taste of the Victorian age to this 
barbarism of the Era Hoover The vulgarity of the 
Second Empire was sheer refinement to the vulgarity 
of the First (German) Republic. 

— 
Even Hammers Can't Kill It 

But even hammers cannot kill the 
sparkle of Offenbach’s melodies; and American 
managers looking vainly for new “shows,” might try 
their luck with this old purveyor of light and not 
too clean entertainment, of French esprit filtered 
through the shrewd brain of a German Jew. 

* * &* 
Korngold, Reinhardt’s Music Man 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold, once a “second Mozart,’ 
symphony composer at seventeen, has found a new 
and successful métier in doctoring up old operettas 
for modern consumption. He has done a good job 
with Offenbach’s masterpiece, having previously 
tried his hand on Johann Strauss. His revisions are 
chiefly instrumental, but he has rearranged scenes 
here and there, and added an epilogue fashioned out 
of material from a lesser known Offenbach score. 
It is, with Korngold’s clever piano obligato, the 
most effective musical item of the whole work. 
Korngold himself conducts the Berlin performance, 
which is super-gorgeous, and which abounds in 
feminine pulchritude and heavy masculine humor. 

xk oe * 
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Geneva, Please Note 
The plot, heaven knows, is timely enough, despite 
the ancient Greek costumes, (transmuted into a 
peculiar sort of Reinhardt baroque). The war 
mongers of Sparta, aided and abetted by the Chief 
\ugur of the Temple of Jupiter (and, of course, the 
gods) exploit Helen’s beauty and fickleness, to the 
end that Paris succeeds in eloping with her, while 
Menelaus, only too ready to let bygones be by- 
gones, has to submit to being “avenged” by the 
Greek heroes and—profiteers. 
a 
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A New American Prodigy 
America seems to have engaged in the mass pro- 
duction of prodigies. After Menuhin and Ricci the 
names of other phenomena are constantly cropping 
up. We are skeptical when it comes to “wonder 
children’; but we must confess we were startled 
when little Ruth Slenczynski, born in Sacramento, 
California, aged six, but looking four, clambered on 
to a high piano stool in Artur Schnabel’s studio in 
Berlin and played Bach’s Italian concerto without 
dropping a note! Not only that, but the performance 
was musical, intelligent and apparently effortless. 
Ruth announced her own pieces, smiled, and with- 
out the slightest fear of the assembled musicians 
and students, plunged into Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin. The F minor étude she rattled off at full 
but without ever losing the feeling for the 
better than many a grown-up pianist. 
Ruth’s only fault is—for her—almost a virtue: she 
accents too vigorously. The result is a super-vital- 
ized performance causing astonishment. 
* * * 
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Not Happy Without a Piano 

Ruth is, of course, perfectly normal and happy, 
but she is not happy when there is no piano. She 
plum refused to go to the seaside and play in the 
sand for two weeks, unless the piano came along! 
She now takes lessons with Karl Ulrich Schnabel, 
the son of Artur Schnabel, who is as skeptical of 
prodigies as we. But on this night Ruth convinced 
even him, and in the autumn she is to become the 
youngest pupil of Germany’s greatest pianist. 

Three California, the hot-house of 
genius ! C. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


August 


En route, Paris to Vienna 

This is one of the most scenically beautiful trips 
in Europe, even when one gets dizzy banging on a 
typewriter in a train so wobbly that the machine skids 
about and the letters do a fast fandango like La 
Argentina. 

A little more than an hour out of Paris, comes his- 
toric Chalons; then Chateau-Thierry, the name 
Americans thrill at; Nancy, Strassbourg, with all the 
lights out at midnight when the: Orient Express 
passes that place: Karlsruhe; Stuttgart; Munich; 
and the inexpressibly lovely approach to Austria 
through friendly and fruitful South Germany, with 
a veritable fairy landscape of mountains at Salzburg, 
its Mozart memories dear to every musical heart. 
Finally Linz, and Vienna. 

Sweet old Bruckner is buried near Linz (at St. 
Florian, where he taught) and I felt tempted to get 
out and do penance at his grave for all the things I 
have written about his music. (This reminds me 
of the Mahler grave in Vienna, to be visited for the 
same reason. ) 

T had a hard time to get some Mozart picture post- 
cards when the train stopped at Salzburg. How- 
ever, the old lady selling them assured me that the 
stock would be plentiful when the Festival begins 
shortly, and the “Amerikaner” begin to pour into 
the town. 

At Munich we stayed for fifteen minutes, and I 
almost lost the train while I crossed the street from 
the station, and gulped two reasonably large glasses 
of Pschorr Brau, in tribute to the grandfather of 
Richard Strauss, the old gentleman being the former 
owner of that famous brew. In Strassbourg none of 
its celebrated paté-de-foie-gras were for sale at the 
station, but I did manage to buy the smallest and 
driest orange in the world, for eight cents. 

In Salzburg, the highest skyscraper ranged exact- 
ly three stories. At Linz, a miniature Jeritza, blonde, 
pretty, and humming a folksong, sold cigarettes 
through the train-windows. 

Entering Vienna, one sees a factory with the sign: 


“Piano Fabrik, Hofmann, Czerny, & Co.” 


In Vienna 


The Gibbons biography tells how that great his- 
torian felt when he first trod the streets of Rome. 
For days he went about, repeating to himself, “This 
is Rome, this is Rome.” That is how I feel when- 
ever I am in Vienna, a city I had not visited since 
before the war. 

Vienna, the home of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
3eethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Goldmark, Millocker, 
Suppé, Johann Strauss, and where nearly all of them 
are buried. On every side are mementoes of them; 
continually one passes houses where they lived and 
worked and died. With my indestructible classical 
bump, I could not fail to react feelingly. 

One of my first visits was to the Central Ceme- 
tery; next I spent a couple of hours in the museum 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, with its gran- 
diose collection of scores and autographs; then I had 
a session at the plant of the Universal Edition, pub- 
lishers of Schonberg, Berg, etc., and imbibed mod- 
ernistic wisdom and news from its genial general 
manager and vice-president, Emil Hertzka. 

\bout all three experiences I shall tell you in my 
next budget, for they are too momentous to be writ- 
ten down hurriedly, and this screed must make the 
post in an hour so as to catch the fast Bremen boat, 
via airmail from Vienna. 

Here then, are some jumbled jottings from my 
looseleaf notebook : 

| a a 


One misses the former dashing fiacres, with their 
cheaply elegant drivers and their truly trim horses. 
Those equipages were so characteristic of Vienna 
that Johann Strauss should have immortalized them 
in a waltz. Alas, only a dozen or so fiacres now 
remain, and they and their drivers look as ghostly as 
the several shabby old hansom cabs which roost in 
front of the Central Park hotels in New York. 

| a ad 


A meeting I sorely missed was with Moriz Rosen- 
thal, who is summering at his villa in Bad Gastein, 
and invited me to spend a few days there. “My pres- 
tissimo traveling schedule prevented, but we had a 
lively exchange of letters and telegrams. “I cannot 
visit you because I have to go to Budapest,” I in- 
formed him. His answer read: ‘Come to Gastein 
instead. The former famous night life of Budapest 
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now takes place almost altogether in the private 
homes of the Hungarian capital.” 

Rosenthal’s plans for the coming season include 
over forty appearances, to take place practically in 
every European country. He scored phenomenally 
last winter, particularly in London and Paris. In 
1932, on December 19th, Rosenthal will be seventy 
years old. I would like to see him celebrate the 
event with a big orchestral concert at Carnegie Hall, 
and on that occasion have him play his Variations, 
which he has just arranged with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

While Rosenthal is not the only living Liszt pupil, 
he is preeminently the one whose present style of 
playing comes nearest to carrying on the grand old 
traditions of the grand old man of Weimar. 

ere 

Josef Smetana, no relation of The Bartered Bride 
composer, runs a dry cleaning establishment in 
Vienna. 

eRe 

They have a street here called Haydngasse. 
others are philosophical, named after Kant and 
Fichte. Then there is the Eroica Platz, too. 

eee 

Impoverished Viennese women of former high so- 
cial stations, are meeting their reverses with Spartan 
courage. About a dozen of them have become 
licensed guides who pilot visitors about Vienna and 
its art treasures and beautiful suburbs. 

eRe 

Sadder to relate, ladies of the evening, most of 
them very young, clutter the leading streets at all 
hours of the night. Their salutation, “Griiss Gott,” 
is an unintentioned ironical comment. 

eRe 

Caption in the Neue Freie Press: “Don’t 
plain—if that could help, we’d all be rich.” 

ere 

The Burg Theater, home of glorious dramatic 
memories and achievements, is closed for the sum 
mer, but a section of its personnel are doing a de- 
lightful play, Die Kleine Katerina, at the Akademie 
Theater, and I reveled in the consummate ensemble 
acting, and the wittily sophisticated story of the 
youthful Catherine the Great, her early amours, and 
her picturesque rise to imperial power. 

2 ® 

There are no American movies in the film theaters 

of Vienna. 


Two 


Com- 


\ a 
Emil Katz, genial caterer of the Metropolitan 
Opera House buffet, was encountered sunning him- 
self at a sidewalk table before the Café Imperial. 
He had just finished a Rhine trip, and talked touch- 
ingly of the fruity amber wines he had met and con 
quered along the vineyard shores. 
zRme 
The late Otto Weil, of the Metropolitan Opera 
staff, will be remembered by many New Yorkers. 
His widow, now stately and white-haired, lives in 
Vienna, and busies herself as a commissionaire, pilot- 
ing Americans to the shops and modistes. Viennese 
fashions, she told me, are traditionally second only 
to those of Paris. 
ZR ese 
At the Imperial also, I greeted Philip Moeller and 
Helen Westley, of the Theater Guild (New York), 
who had just motored here from Germany, in order 
to pick up atmosphere for a play dealing with Vien- 
nese life and to be produced by the Guild next win- 
ter. (It is by Sherwood, who wrote The Road to 
Rome.) One of the characters, to be portrayed by 
Miss Westley, is the late Frau Sucher, noted proprie- 
tress of the ancient Sucher Cafe and Hotel. She was 
one of the famous personages of Vienna. When ] 
informed Miss Westley that Frau Sucher smoked 
strong cigars, the effect was almost catastrophic. 
eRe 
Count Otto Salm, who is living with his American 
wife and their two children in a lovely villa at 
Reichenau, near here, inquired wistfully about New 
York, where he spent many years, and of which he 
says: “Once you get that city in your blood, it never 
gets out again.” Otto’s brother, Ludwig, divorced 
husband of Millicent Rogers, consoles himself by 
playing tennis in all the European tournaments. 
npme 
Apropos, the Wimbledon tennis matches, and the 
Schmeling-Stribling fight, were discussed here as 
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eagerly as the Hoover Plan for the relief of Ger 
many. 
ere 

There are four musical papers in the reading room 
of the Hotel Imperial. The attendant told me, with 
out knowing who I am, that the only one constantly 
asked for is the Musica Courter. 

eRe 

I was interviewed by the Neue Freie Presse about 
musical conditions in America, and told the reporter 
many useful things, the most valuable being that it is 
vain for any but first class artists to hope for profit 
able fame in our musically discerning and discrimina 
tive country. 

; a 

\ New Yorker studying the vast areas of 
public buildings of Vienna with their 
grounds, sighs when he thinks of the congested real 
estate plots in the American metropolis, rearing 
themselves skyward. Horizontalism has its linger 
ing beauty. 
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Maria Jeritza, true to form, had an accident the 
other day, when she slipped on the polished floor of 
her home here as she was hurrying to sing at th 
Opera, and put her hand through a glass door. She 
had to be bandaged, but heroically carried out her 
engagement, even though her wound bled freely dur 
ing the performance. A few evenings later I visited 
her in her dressing-room after she had sung in 
Faust, which, in this region, is called “Margarethe 
leritza is a red-hot favorite in Vienna. After the 
final curtain there were over a dozen (I counted 
them) footlight calls, with cheering, handkerchief 
waving, hand-kissing, until the lights were dimmed 
When Jeritza left the theater, nearly one hundred 
persons waited for her at the 
about her car, and shouted adoring admiration. 

With some friends we drove to the Ejisfogel res 
taurant (in the Prater), where the gates were just 
being locked for the night. When the proprietor saw 
his famous guest, the doors flew open, he bowed 
himself double, and waited personally on the party. 
addressing Jeritza as “Gracious ” “Honored 
Baroness,” “‘Highly-Born One,” etc. (Vienna is a 
great place for titles. I was called at various times 
and places, “Herr Doktor,” ‘Herr Direktor,” “Herr 
Chef-Redakteur.” I was rather put out, however, 
because no one addressed me as “Herr Professor.” ) 

Jeritza has engagements to sing this autumn in 
Hungary, Austria, Denmark, Holland, and Scandi 
navia, and therefore cancelled her intended Septem 
ber appearances with the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Opera companies. She will sail for America 
late in October, after a rest at her lakeside villa in 
Unterrachen, Attersee. 

eRe 

While I waited for the prima donna to dress after 
her Faust performance, she had the uniformed 
superintendent of the Staatsoper (formerly Imperial 
Opera) show me about the deserted establishment, 
and its size, equipment, and modernity astonished 
me greatly. Two Metropolitan Operas, and then 
some, could easily find room in the Staatsoper of 
Vienna. It has enormous space for ballet practise, 
rehearsal rooms, archives (with famous manuscript 
scores ), executive offices, garderobe (with 3,800 cos 
tumes), armorer’s hall (filled with several thousand 
rifles, breastplates, metal headgear, Lohengrin armor, 
Wotan helmets, etc.), and a scene painting and build 
ing department which occupies one enormous room 
of several thousand square feet. In it were a num 
ber of pasteboard designs just being fashioned by the 
famous Professor Roller. The electrical plant, light 
ing, scene-handling, fire prevention appliances, stag 
contrivances (there are two stories of cellar unde 
the stage) all represent the latest inventions in thos 
fields. I now understand fully the ardent desire of 
Otto H. Kahn for a new Metropolitan Opera House 
Compared to the institution here, our lyrical head 
quarters, back-stage, seems like a dilapidated reli: 
of the nineteenth century. 

a 

With Berthold Neuer and his daughter, Mrs 
Minna Noble, I spent an evening sampling the cel 
brated Heuriger wine at the suburb of Grinzing, 
where we were regaled with the no 
tinguished Viennese folksongs that are a feature of 
the Héuriger establishments. The Neuers are now 


at Eibensee, near to Richard Strauss at Garmisch, j 


stage-d OT, crowded 


One, 


less dis 


too, 


Bavaria 
> Fe & 

Oscar Thompson, music critic of the New York 
Evening Post, was in town, after devious travels 
that took him to Spain, Switzerland, Czech 
vakia, and will ultimately land him in Municl 
Bayreuth. Thompson manages to tour as a sort o 
goodwill-American-musical-envoy extraordinary and 
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minister without a portfolio, enabling him to get 
free railroad transportation from the governments 
whose countries he honors with his presence. More 
power to Oscar, a good man. He must be, to obtain 
anything gratis these days in Europe. 
a 

Florence Easton was another Vienna visitor. 

plans no operatic appearances on this side of the 


She 


water for the coming season, but will sing in a series 
America. 
ge & & 

Yehudi Menuhin, the reigning sensation in Aus- 
tria and Germany, need not worry about the butter 
for his bread hereabouts during the coming winter. 
His Vienna recitals have a full subscription even 
now. 


of concerts in 


a 
The Vienna Schubert Singing Society took a guest- 
ing trip to Briinn not long ago and met with a 
triumphal reception. En route, their special train 
was serenaded by singing Vereins wherever it 
stopped, and the V. S. S. sang at their hosts in 
friendly reciprocation. Flowers, speeches, and the 
beverages of the vicinity, also fell to the lot of the 
visitors. A large throng received them (but with- 
out singing) at the station in Briinn. Two soldout 
concerts were given in that city before the Viennese 
vocalists returned to their native town. 
re Fr 
Franz Schalk (at one time of the Metropolitan) 
will begin his autumn activities with the Staatsoper 
on September 15th, and is to conduct twenty per- 
formances. The rest of the season will be under 
the baton of Clemens Kraus. An early Schalk pro- 
duction embraces a revival of Puccini’s Tryptich, 
one of its trio of single-act works being Gianni 
Schichi (if that is the way it is spelled). Gianni is 
a real comic grand opera, with a clever little plot, and 
atmospheric music, and should be heard more often 
at our two regular houses in New York and Chicago. 
es Fr 
There will be eight concerts under the sponsorship 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in the fall, 
two led by Prof. Robert Hegner, and six by Prof. 
Oswald Kabasta. The will include Emil 
von Sauer, Dr. Ludwig Willner (an old friend for 
musical Americans), Lubka Kolessa, Pablo Casals, 
Paul Wittgenstein (distinguished one-arm pianist). 
\t the first concert, note this revolutionary pro- 
gram: Overture to Iphigenie in Aulis, 
Mozart’s E flat symphony and C major piano Con- 
certo (soloist Lubka Kolessa) and the Mozart Varia 
tions by Max Reger 
At the concert there will be the rarely 
played Overture to Liebesverbot, Wagner’s early 


sok ists 


Gluck’s 


second 


opera 
The fourth concert offers Ravel’s piano concerto 
for the left hand performed by 
Wittgenstein 
Emil von 
at the 


alone, to be 
Sauer is booked to do the Liszt F flat 
concerto fifth concert. 

The sixth promises Lord Berners’ Fugue in C 
minor, Mahler’s first Symphony, and the Dvorak 
cello Concerto, with Casals. 

The price of tickets for the whole series of eight 
concerts, ranges from $1.68 to $3.36. 

ze Fr 

\t the Akademie Theater there is to be an early 
premiere of a so-called “Roxy,” but it does not deal 
with the well-known founder of the New York film 
that bears his name. 

se Fe F 
Phe Union of Active Austrian Artists informs the 
that it has authorized no agents in foreign 
countries to take up collections or ask for any other 
kind of support in aid of the organization. All such 
collectors, adds the U. A. A. A., are impostors and 
should be handed over to the police. 
ry Fr F 

Opening the Staatsoper winter season in Septem- 
be a L’Africaine performance, with Jeritza 
and Piccaver as the pair of lovers 

re Fr F 

I cabled to the Musitcat Courter about the deci- 
sion of the National Council to reduce the salaries of 
the chief singers at the Staatsoper. They stood the 
cut bravely, especially as the mandate had gone forth 
that unless the singers agreed, their contracts would 
be cancelled, emergency measure 
giving the management the right to do so. The cuts 
followed the decrease of the subvention extended by 
the State to the national theaters. It was at first be- 
lieved that the orchestra and the ballet would have 
to be diminished in order to keep the Staatsoper 
going, but that step has been temporarily postponed, 
much to the joy of the staff affected, and to the relief 
of the opera public, many of whom declared that the 
Staatsoper might as well stop altogether as to reduce 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
its forces to what one local paper called “provincial 
proportions.” 

eRe, 

Sol Hurok, New York impresario, is motoring 
through Central Europe, and up to date has in- 
spected Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Prague, and Ba- 
varia in part. After returning to Paris in August, 
he will sail for his home precincts. 

eRe 

Armand Tokatyan, as American daily papers no 
doubt have already reported, registered a striking 
success at the Staatsoper in his several current per- 
formances there. The Neues Wiener Journal hails 
him as “a real Italian tenor whose tones remind of 
the late Caruso’s. The organ is strong, brilliant, 
elastic and evenly placed. . As an actor, he has 
temperament, fire, bravure, and dramatic imagina- 
tion.” In the Neue Freie Presse, this is the verdict : 
“Tokatyan, of the Metropolitan Opera, has a voice 
of rare quality. He projects his tones with volume 
and yet with vital beauty. His exceptional timbre, 
smooth and even, wins its way into the hearts of the 
listeners. His legato and phrasing are those of a true 
artist.” The Reichspost speaks of Tokatyan 
as “a true bel canto tenor, with a voice of fascinating 
freshness, strength, and astonishing smoothness.” 
The Neues Wiener Tageblatt calls him ‘“a_ full- 
blooded artist of class, intelligence, rich vocal qual- 
ity, and bel canto finish. The Italian text flows 
through his lips like spun gold.” The Caruso com- 
parison occurs again in Der Morgen, which de- 
clares: “Tokatyan has all the typical Italian tonal 
appeal of the lamented Caruso. The voice is warm, 
lovely and even throughout all the registers, and of 
beautiful timbre.” 

Tokatyan appeared with Jeritza in Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Tosca, and sang also in Pagliacci. 

In Tosca, Jeritza did the first act in Italian, as 
partner to Tokatyan; the second act in German, for 
the Scarpia of that nationality; and in the last act, 
again with Tokatyan, the diva returned to Italian. 

nme 

Erica Morini, the violinist, sitting at dessert in 
the Stadtpark restaurant, spoke with enthusiasm of 
her American tour last winter, and wished me to tell 
her friends over there how happily she is looking 
forward to her return next January, when she is to 
begin a tour under the management of R. E. 
Johnston. The Morini season of 1931-32 will start 
on October 8th, under Furtwangler in Berlin. Later 
orchestral appearances are with Mengelberg, at Am- 
sterdam and The Hague; and at Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Cologne, etc. Also there are to be recitals in 
Germany, Poland, Holland, Italy, France and Hun- 
gary. 

The young artist lives with her secretary, Mrs. 
Neumann, in a suite of rooms so large that an 
\merican visitor sighs in envy. TheMorini music- 
salon is opposite a leafy square called Beethoven 
Platz, and the windows look directly upon a huge 
statue of the master. In the simplest and most mod- 
est manner, Erica told me that when she practises 
the Beethoven concerto she often gazes at the statue 
and prays that she is interpreting the work in the 
spirit of its composer. 

Another Morini confession is that she dearly loves 
Mozart Kugel, a locally famous globular chocolate 
confection filled with marzipan, and made only in 
Ischl and Salzburg. “However,” she added ruefully, 
“whenever I manage to smuggle in a bag of the 
Kugel, Mrs. Neumann’s watchful eye catches me 
after a few moments and she limits me at the most to 
three of the bon-bons, as they are potent destroyers 
of a slim figure.” 

I tried two of the Mozart candies (they are 
wrapped in paper bearing a picture of the com- 
poser) and then vanity stopped me from further 
indulgence. 

nee 

The Graf Zeppelin, Eckener in command, came to 
Vienna while I was here, and ship and captain had 
a tumultuous reception. My previous view of the 
Zep was when it flew over my New York home en 
route from there to Europe. 

zRre 
Ornstein shoe-establishment in 
Modernistic shoes, of course. 
nere 

Here are some of the jumbled jottings from my 
loose-leaf notebook : 


There is an the 


Rotenturm Strasse. 


eR ® 

New Austrian works to have their world premieres 
in New York next winter at the Philharmonic con- 
certs under Erich Kleiber, are Ernest Krenek’s 
Variations, and a Lyric Suite, by Alban Berg, com- 
poser of Wozzek. Kleiber also. contemplates the 
production of a Czecho-Slovakian novelty, a Pas- 
sacaglia, by Jaromir Weinberger, whose opera, 


Awgust S, 1934 
Schwanda, the Bagpiper, is scheduled for hearing at 
the Metropolitan. 

At the Opera, the novelties for next season will be 
Milhaud’s Juarez and Maximilian (from the Werfel 
play) ; Pfitzner’s Das Herz; Prokofieff’s The Love 
of Three Oranges; Janacek’s Aus Einem Totenhaus 
(from the Death House). There will also be re- 
vivals of Verdi’s Don Carlos (with a new text re- 
vision by Werfel) ; Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine (with 
Jeritza and Piccaver); Bittner’s The Musician; 
Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame. The foregoing is the 
official list, verified by Clemens Kraus, conductor 
and artistic director of the State Opera in Vienna. 

nme 

And that reminds me. <A thirty year old Polish 
composer named Ignacy Lilien, now living in a small 
Czech city, is just finishing the orchestration of an 
opera based on George Bernard Shaw’s Catherine the 
Great. That author is not keen on having his plays 
set to music (as witness the hubbub before he con- 
sented to The Chocolate Soldier) but Lilien wrote 
his score without asking G. B. S.’s permission, vis- 
ited the great man and played the music for him, 
with the result that Shaw waxed wildly enthusiastic 
and gave his unconditional consent for production. 
Lilien then played his work for Artur Bodanzky 
when the latter was in Vienna recently, and what the 
result will be, only that conductor and Gatti-Casazza 
are able to inform you. 

I came across this news by pure accident and no 
doubt am telling tales out of school, but once a 
journalist, always gossipy. Catherine is said to be 
a typical Jeritza role, by the way. Lilien’s only 
previous known work is an opera, Beatrys, which had 
good success. 

a 

Arnold Schonberg is putting the finishing touches 
to a new opera, called Smee, based on a novel by 
De Coster, a Dutch writer. 

\ 

Encountered on the Venice-Vienna train by a 
friend of mine, Julia Schelling told that she is to 
give her Wagner lectures again at Bayreuth this 
summer, and will show some of the slides used by 
her brother Ernest at his Children’s Concerts in 
New York. 

a 

The Johann Strauss Theater, ancient home of the 
Viennese operetta, closed its doors to make place for 
a movie house. A sign of the times, to be sure, but 
it is safe to say that the municipality has no intention 
at present of changing the name of the Johann 
Strauss Strasse to Greta Garbo Strasse. 

| nd 

And seeing a Liszt Strasse, brings to mind the 
mot of Louis Hauser, who said to me in Paris: 
“Some day they'll honor MacDowell in New York 
by changing the name of 44th Street to 4434 Street.” 

2 Rm ® 

More Vienna notes and news to follow next week. 

Griiss Gott! LEONARD LIEBLING. 


The Competition of the Dead 
It is interesting to hear of the award by the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs of $1,000 for a sym- 
phonic poem, Excaliber, by Louis Adolphe Coerne, 
“to be applied to the publication and distribution of 


this work to orchestras and libraries,” the work 
having been entirely neglected during the composer’s 
lifetime (he died in 1922). 

There has long been complaint on the part of com- 
posers of the apparently (in music) inevitable com- 
petition of the dead. The most successful and popu- 
lar pieces of serious music, judged by the frequency 
of their public performance, are those by classic 
masters, works written 100 or 200 years ago, more 
or less. Occasionally, if a composer lives to be an 
old man, he sees his works frequently performed, 
but this is only occasionally. Whether these works 
of a bygone generation are actually better than those 
by living composers, is scarcely a point that can be 
argued to a successful conclusion. It will remain 
eternally a matter of opinion. We should remember, 
however, that some of the most successful works of 
the present day were neither successful nor fre- 
quently performed immediately after they were writ- 
ten; and if they are so good today as they appear to 
be, why were they not just as good when they were 
written ? 

The answer to that question is that they could not 
meet the competition of the dead. For some reason 
utterly beyond the comprehension of this writer, con- 
ductors, with few exceptions, refuse to make any 
effort to popularize music of their own day. The 
public apparently likes the old tunes best, and con- 
ductors are satisfied to allow the public to have what 
it wants, instead of making it as familiar with the 
new tunes as it is with the old ones. 
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Rumors and Facts 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under Sto- 
kowski, will broadcast six full length con- 
certs over seventy-one stations of the Co- 
lumbia network during the winter of 1931- 
1932. The initial concert will take place on 
October 12, and the remainder of the series 
will take place in November, December, Jan- 
uary, March, and April. There is a possi- 
bil'ty of adding one concert for the Christ- 
mas season, on December 26, making the 
concerts seven in number. Mr. Stokowski 
said, in connection with these plans: “With 
the added time on the air at our disposal, we 
will be able to present musical compositions 
in their entirety, expressing all the ideas and 
concepts of the composer without the ne- 
cessity of a ge io portions because of 
time limits. We also hope to improve the 
tonal quality of our broadcasts. Within a 
few days we shall gather together an im- 
pressive assemblage of radio engineers to 
discuss improvements on which I have al- 
ready been working, and which I hope to 
supplement before the first concert in Oc- 
tober.” 


On Monday next an all-Bizet program will 
be heard by NBC-WJZ listeners at eight in 
the evening, played by the Roxy Orchestra. 


A. Rolfe, director of the Lucky Strike 
Boake Orchestra, carries his portly self 
through the halls of the Steinway Building 
with much calm and dignity, even in this 
torrid weather. 


Deems Taylor has been polishing up his 
plans for the $10,000 awards to be made by 
NBC to the five American composers pro- 
ducing the best original orchestral works. 
The compositions are to be submitted to Mr. 
Taylor, who is directing the plan, by five 
o'clock on the evening of December 31, 1931. 
They may be in any form—symphonic poem, 
rhapsody, suite, sinfonietta, suite, or over- 
ture. Dance suites may also be entered, but 
marches and waltzes (to which Mr. Taylor 
adds, “as such”) will not be eligible. The 
works submitted must not exceed twelve 
minutes in playing time. The entries must 
be the work of an American citizen, native 
born or naturalized, or any alien who has 
taken out his first papers. The winners will 
‘be announced on February 22, 1932 


When the descendants of Lafayette and 
our own George Washington gathered at the 
French Colonial Exposition in Paris a few 
days ago, in the replica of Mount Vernon, 
Hallie Stiles sang the Marseilles, and Victor 
Prahl sang American patriotic songs with 
much vim and sincerity. The Morgan Trio 
also played fitting and colorful airs. The 
ceremony was impressive, even over the 
radio. The program was transmitted across 
the Atlantic by shortwave to the RCA ex- 
perimental receiving station at Riverhead, 
L. I., going by land lines to the NBC stu- 
dios, and then journeying over the land. 


Those of us who harbor a longing to hear 
the tuneful, gay operettas of pre-war Vienna, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, or Victor Herbert, are 
enjoying to the full the pot-pourri of airs 
which some wise orchestra leaders are carry- 
ing from their libraries to the broadcasting 
studios. There have been selections from 
the Firefly, Sari, Naughty Marietta, and 
hosts of others, and Victor Herbert is as 
popular now as he was when he stood watch 
over his gems in the orchestra pit. Perhaps 
it is the evident pleasure that this light, ex- 
pertly written music is giving to thousands 
through the radio which is responsible for 
the prosperous revivals of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, and the plans for an extensive season 
of old favorites in New York and on the 
road. 

The 
singers, 
music on 


Munday Choristers, eighty Negro 
sang a rousing group of Negro 
Sunday last, over the NBC net- 





Sousa Writes a March for the 
Youngsters 


Sousa has composed a march which 
he has named for and dedicated to 
the National High School Camp. It 
is called The Northern Pines March 
and is published by Schirmer. 

The composer has announced that 
all royalties accruing from the sale of 
this march will be devoted to a Sousa 
Scholarship Fund for students at the 
camp. Sousa was a recent visitor to 
this great summer musical education 
center, and conducted the band of 250 
boys. 











work, They were the assisting artists at the 
Sunday morning concert of the newly organ- 
ized Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, di- 
rected by Adophe Dumont. The chorus, 
singing at the Loyola University Stadium, 
from where the concert was broadcast, of- 
fered Cryin’ Holy Fo’ De’ Lord, and Joshua 
Fit De’ Battle of Jericho. The Bamboola 
Suite for Orchestra, by Coleridge-Taylor, 
was a fitting companion for the choral num- 
bers. 


A fairly new Casella work was broadcast 
on Thursday by the New York Philharmonic 
from the Lewisohn Stadium in New York 
City. The orchestra is now under the baton 
of Fritz Reiner. The work, La Giara, had 
been performed only once previously in New 
York. La Giara is a vivid tone picture, 
humorous, and drawn with a broad stroke. 
It is distinctly Casella. 


When Henry Hadley trekked through the 
Orient last season his friends knew that 
many of his impressions would be jotted 
down on manuscript sheets. One of these 
impressions, The Streets of Pekin, was 
broadcast on Friday last from the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York City, where it was 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Fritz Reiner. Incidentally, the work was 
played from manuscript, po Hadley had an 
intimate little chat with his radio listeners 
before they turned back with him to strange 
byways of Pekin. 

Toscha Seidel used a da Vinci Stradivari- 
ous, dated 1714, when he played on the Pills- 
bury Pageant hour over the Columbia net- 
work this week. Some romance seeker has 
delved into the musical history note-books 
and finds that the work he played, by Per- 
golesi (Tre Giorni), was written only a few 
years, after the violin was made, and points 
out that the composer, who was four years 
old in 1714, was romping the fields close by 
Cremona while the great Stradivarius cre- 
ated the instrument in his workroom. 


Theo Karle sang on the Pillsbury pro- 
gram. It was a choice half-hour of really 
good music. 


Werner Janssen, who presided over 
Roxy’s orchestra at one time or another, is 
now in Berlin. NBC will make an attempt, 
they say, to broadcast one of his programs 
on August 30. Their plans now are to pick 
the program up from Funk Haus in Berlin 
by the Reich-Rundfunk-Gessellschaft, trans- 
mitting it to the Riverhead receiving station, 
and then re-broadcast it hither and thither. 
Just what the program will be has not been 
announced. 


~The Ballet Suite from de Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo, with Sophie Braslau singing the 
Gypsy, was a thrilling performance to hear 
on last night’s New York Stadium program. 


More good-will was sent to the winds last 
Sunday when Walter Damrosch gave the 
first concert of a “Good-Will” series to be 
exchanged between America and Germany. 
Announcements were made by Dr. Damrosch 
in both German and English. Damrosch 
treated Germany, as well as America, to a 
fine performance of the second movement 
from Gershwin’s concerto in F. The soloist 
of the occasion was George Gershwin him- 
self 


From the cathedral in Salzburg, Austria, 
will come the hauntingly lovely music of 
Mozart’s Requiem Mass tomorrow afternoon 
at 3:30. The Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Joseph Messner, the chorus of the 
Vienna State Opera, and artists of note from 
Central Europe, will pay tribute to the com- 
poser in the city of his birth in this interna- 
tional broadcast, which is one of the series 
sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The Requiem was left unfinished 
by Mozart, and was written by him in antici- 
pation of his own death. 


Before long, your home may harbor a sort 
of modernistic radio. S. Kerner, who is sec- 
retary of what is called Wired Music, a new 
organization, has applied to the New York 
Public Service Commissions to determine 
whether the New York Telephone Company 
shall have to lease lines to the new concern 
for their project, which is to furnish music 
in the home through the transmission of 
audio frequency currents. Mr. Kerner says 
his company’s idea is good, and says the 
New York Telephone Company thinks it is 
good, too. 


An NBC-WJZ network will broadcast 
part of the Chicagoland Music Festival, 
sponsored by the Chicago Tribune, when 
1,200 musicians play for a chorus of thou- 
sands of mixed voices on August 22. The 
program will be transmitted from Soldiers 
Field, Chicago, that part of the program be- 
ing broadcast which is scheduled from 10:00 
to 10:30 P.M., E.D.T. 
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I See That 


Fritz Reiner has taken over the baton at the 
Stadium concerts. 

Creatore waves his spell anew at the stadium 
of the George Washington High School 
in New York. 

Auditions for the scholarship fund of the 
music teachers’ and students’ advisory 
council, which were held at the Home 
Making Center in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, have been adjourned until 
August 18. 

Walter Damrosch will begin a series of 
radio talks on Music Appreciation on 
October 9, over a network of sixty-one 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The Philadelphia Summer Concerts Associa- 
tion has made a public appeal for $20,- 
000 to cover the expenses of the cur- 
rent season at Robin Hood Dell. 

Ottorino Respighi has completed two new 
works. 

The Arena at Verona, Italy, 
up to music again this summer. 
Journet has appeared there as 
Sachs in Die Meistersinger. 

Basle, Switzerland, is having its Mozart 
Festival. Five operas, the Requiem, and 
three symphonies of the master, together 
with a choice group of chamber music 
works, have been given with loving care 
in his honor. 

Sophie Braslau says in an interview with 
the New York Evening Post that the 
public today likes its prima donnas to 
be themselves. 


has given itself 
Marcel 
Hans 


Gilbert and Sullivan are standing u neatly 
at Erlanger’s Theater in New York. 
The audience sits close by the old ship 
Pinafore this week. 

Grand opera in English again! This time 
Milton Aborn will try to repeat his 
efforts of 1913 and 1914 by giving 
Louise, Thais, Carmen, and the _his- 
tories of a few other musical ladies in 
what would be to them a very strange 
foreign Janguage. 

Down on St. Thomas Island, where the 
sharks vacation, Pinafore was presented 
on a real boat on real water, which gave 
Buttercup the chance to make an im- 
pressive entrance—the dream of all 
stars, even those that sing. 


The annual memorial concerts sponsored by 
Walter W. Naumburg and George W. 
Naumburg in honor of their father will 
close on Labor Day. 


Massenet’s Werther has been recorded in 
full by Columbia. with Ninon Vallin 
and Georges Thill singing the leading 
roles. 

Wanda Landowska has given another series 
of Fetes (Pastorales in the garden of 
her home, Saint-Leu-la-Foret, France. 


A ease has been erected in Berlin in 
memory of Xavier Scharwenka. The 
figure is that of Volker, medieval musi 
cian. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Henri Vieuxtemps has been commemo- 
rated in Virviers, Belgium, where the 
great violinist is buried. 

Chaliapin will become a “two a day” opera 
singer when he sings between shows 
a very handsome moving picture hous 

perhaps it is a cathedral—-in Paris. 

Heywood Broun is still struggling to give 
unemployed actors something to kick 
about (and be paid for it) in his revue 

Charles L. Wagner plans to give New York 
a season of opera comique in English, 
beginning in the middle of November, 
at $3 top. 

Rafaelo Diaz will raise his tenor voice in 
behalf of citizens who want to raise a 
thirst; he has joined the Men’s Anti 
Prohibition organization. 

Cleveland’s first season of outdoor 
opened with Aida on July 28, 
cast of eight hundred, and an 
of 18,063 paying listeners. 


opera 
with a 
audience 


3ianca Saroya has been re-engaged by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 

today 

Arthur Fiedler and his Boston Sinfonietta 
gave a concert at Gloucester, with Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist, as 

Pickwick will sing on Broadway in late 
October, in a musical version of Dickens’ 
play, the work of Geoffrey O'Hara. 

The Cradle which made 
Eva Le Gallienne’s downtown playhouse 
a few seasons ago, will also turn tuneful, 
and Peggy Wood will make it hum. 


Henri Deering sails for Europe 


soloist 


a success of 


Song, 


Sousa has composed a march, dedicated to 
the National High School Camp, the 
royalties of which are to be turned over 
to a Sousa Scholarship Fund 

Heinrich Gebhard has been appointed a 
member of the New England Conserva 
tory of Music faculty. 

Sir Thomas Beecham accepted the invitation 
to conduct the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at Salzburg. 

Harriet Cohen 
Colonial 

The Leeds Triennial Festival 
from October 7 to 10. 

Marguerite Melville 
achieving one success 
the West. 


Oskar Shumsky is ey 
at Fishers Island, 


Royal Opera 


appeared as soloist at the 
Exhibition in Paris 

will be held 
Liszniewska has been 
after another in 


with Zimbalist 


Flemish singers won their 
legal action for salaries they claimed 
were due them by reason of the pre- 
mature closing of the opera season. 


Bayreuth Festival drew large and enthusi- 
astic audiences. 
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Munich Festival Undaunted 
by the Economic Upheavals 


Brilliant Opening Performance of Die Meistersinger— 
Elizabeth Schumann Scores in Mozart 


The opening of the an 
in Munich was 
pite of the threatening 

hanging over Germany musi 
rom all over the world, including 
Americans, made their way to tl 
Theater to witness the opet 

Die Meistersinget 
times were responsible 


« louds 


Regent 
periormance ol 


the precarious 


pt i 
gathering not 
1 as in previous years, b 


quite as largé 
it those 


crowd 
repaid by the 
Wagner ma 


being 
t w: a goodl 
t was a goodly 
amply 
ce of the 


cH ReaAcues INS 
HEIGHTS 
Knappertsbusch, at the conductor’ 
was in his best form. From the open 
f the overture he created an at 
f absolute authority; indeed | 
that I have never heard 
of Die Meistersinger of 
cal vivacity and exactitude 
between orchestra and 
ne time Knappertsbusch was 
to the inimitable poetry ot 
r his minute attention to de- 
time with the bri 
phrase and 
the picturesque and glorious 
eached inspired heights of real genius. 
The cast also was on a high level of ex 
ellence. The figure of Hans Sach found in 
Hermann Nissen an interpreter with fin 
yocal and histrionic abilities; but I yet have 
to find a singer with sufficient courage t 
in mask, a true portrayal of the real 
character of plain and homel 
with straight hair and thir 
nev pointed beard, a 
ast with the grand, handsome gentleman 
whom we are accustomed. In 
presentation of the rdle rugged 
humor was occasionally replaced by accen 
tuated emotionalism, but this fine singer 
reached heights in his final mono 
I which never seemed more appropriate 


ontess 
ni 


stage 


interfered at no 


scene, 
finale he 


vri sweep of 


complete con 
| - 
noemaker to 


ate ’ 
Nissen §s 


sublime 
ogue, 
than at this present moment 
4 New BerCKMESSER 

Berthold Sterneck the Munich 
new Bec with the difficult 
following the unforgettable memories 
ph Geis’ inimitable impersonation of 
character. Sterneck did not lay 
mparison by trying t 
exasperating frolics 
individual 
had not 
role, but 
for the 


Opera 


1 " 
Kmessert 


gave an 


Carnuth’s David 

gether convincing rey] 

the tenor-buffo type, but he 
gifted artist. Other 
the cast 


outstand 
were Fritz 
n Stalzing, Elizabetl 

lway t, always 
Pogne r The main 


oduction lay 


Krau 
Fenge as 
imposing 
charn 
again in the 


Wavs grea 


irs, in a_ well-matched 
The 
showed ele¢ 


lanced ensemble audi 
: 
impressed and 


after the fina 


1 
deeply 


nthusiasm scene 


} 
acl curtain with thun 


4. ¢ 
i neater 


Mar 


riage of Figaro. At the conductor’s desk 
was Paul Schmitz, who achieved a rare deli 
acy in his excellent interpretation of the 
score The lively charm which emanated 
from the remarkable orchestral performance 
was reflected on the stage. The significant 
humor of the plot assumed a subdued, aristo- 
ratic character; and the scenery and cos- 
tumes designed by Leo Pasetti contributed 
to the atmosphere of dignified simplicity 
Elizabeth Schumann, whose Susanna is a 
vocal and histrionic masterpiece, and Hein 
rich Rehkemper, a dashing and hardly sur 
passable Figaro, carried off the chief honors 
Wilhelm Rode as Count Almaviva, the 
prototype of the perfect amorous aristocrat, 
Felcie Mihacsek as the Countess, and 
Martha Schellenberg as a pleasing Cheru 
bino, completed the excellent cast. 
A SPARKLING PERFORMANCI 
The tempo of the entire performance was 
so sparkling and effervescent, the singing of 
such excellent quality, that even during the 
difficult fourth act with its superabundance 
of lyric episodes the interest was kept fully 
alert. This is all the more significant when 
one remembers that out of the thirty lyric 
numbers of the opera not less than twenty 
two are in even rhythm, and that moderate 
tempi are predominant throughout. Only the 
present perfection of the German “secco” 
recitative, for which Munich may well serve 
as a model, makes such a dashing, virile per 
formance possible ALBERT NOELTE 
Orloffs Current Activities 
Nikolai Orloff, pianist, recently completed 
1 tour of Scandinavia and Finland. During 
is stay in the latter country he was the 
guest of Jan Sibelius 3efore taking up 
his summer residence in Paris, Mr. Orloff 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto with great 
uccess in Koln. In June the pianist also 
played numerous private engagements in 
London. Next season Mr. Orloff will be 
soloist with the London Philharmonic Or 
chestra and at the Leeds Festival with the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Over twenty 
concerts have already been booked for this 
irtist in Scotland for next season. 


Amato’s Success in Cleveland 


\mato took the part of Amon 
isro in Aida, the opening opera of the out 
door series given in Cleveland last week. 
Critics and public alike acclaimed the emi 
nent baritone’s performance. Pitts Sanborn, 
editor of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, wrote in the Cleveland Press of July 
29: “It was a pleasure to sec 
again the Amonasro of Mr. 


Pasquale 


musi 


hear 


His 


and 
Amato 
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vocal performance last evening was marked 
by intensity of expression, majesty of style, 
noble phrasing and magnificent diction. And 
dramatically his captive king was, of course, 
a most superb barbarian.” Archie Bell, 
critic of the Cleveland News, declared: “It 
was good to see Pasquale Amato again on 
the local stage and to hear his fine voice.” 
An audience of 18,063 applauded Mr. Amato 
in his role. 


Rudolph Thomas to Conduct New 
York Opera Comique 


Rudolph Thomas has been appointed con- 
ductor for the New York Opera Comique, 
formerly known as the Little Theater Opera 
Company. Mr. Thomas, a native of Ger- 
many, studied under Felix Mottl, Arthur 
Nikisch and Max Reger. He later took up 
composition under Hans Pfitzner. After 
some years as a successful opera conductor 
in Europe, Mr. Thomas came to America in 
1926 to direct the orchestra and take charge 
of the opera department at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. He was also guest conductor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Mr. Thomas 
has also been in charge of a conductor’s 
course at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Last summer he was one of the 
symphony conductors at Chautauqua Insti- 
tute. 


Continued Success for Josephine 
Forsyth 

Josephine Forsyth’s musical setting for 
The Lord’s Prayer, which has been so suc- 
cessfully given all over the United States, 
was featured, July 12, at the American 
Church in Paris, when Beatrice MacCue, 
contralto soloist, sang the work as an offer 
tory. 

Miss Forsyth, with her husband, Philip A. 
Myers, and little daughter, Phyllis Arlene, 
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is spending the summer at Myers Hearth, 
Ashland, Ohio. She recently attended a pro- 
gram at the home of Mrs. W. E. Richey of 
Cleveland at which a number of Forsyth 
compositions were featured. Miss Forsyth 
and her husband gave a lawn party at Myers 
Hearth, honoring their house guests, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant Wright of Philadelphia and 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil Bowman of Princeton. 
In the evening a musicale was given by out 
of town guests and the choir of the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church of Cleveland. As a 
benediction a quartet sang The Lord’s 
Prayer. Earlier in the summer, Mary Ket- 
tleman, Cleveland soprano, sang a group of 
Forsyth compositions at the D. A. R. Flag 
Day reception. Miss Forsyth was at the 
piano. 


Shumsky Studying With Zimbalist 
Oskar Shumsky is spending a most profit 
able summer of study with Efrem Zimbalist 
at Fishers Island, N. Y., and at the same 
time including sufficient sports in his daily 
routine to round out a pleasant vacation. 
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German Resort Stages 


All-American Festival 


American Music Presented at Bad-Homburg—Orchestral and 
Chamber Music by Modern American Composers— 
Provincial Festivals at Jena and Gorlitz 


Bertin.—An all-American music festival 
is something entirely novel for Germany, al- 
though American composers have made 
many invasions into the German music field 
in recent years. The lovely watering place 
of Bad-Homburg, in the Taunus Mountains, 
not far from Frankfort, must be accredited 
with the initiative in this direction. The ad- 
ministration of the Kurhaus Homburg de- 
serves full acknowledgment for the careful 
preparation and the worthy manner in which 
the idea of an American Music Festival was 
carried out. 

The American critic, Irving Schwerke, of 
Paris, opened the Festival on July 6 with a 
lecture, explaining the present state of music 
in America, tracing back the American musi- 
cal culture to its sources in the 18th cen- 
tury, to Colonial times. Mr. Schwerke 
spoke of Francis Hopkinson, the earliest 
American composer, a friend of George 
Washington; of Benjamin Carr, a Schubert 
contemporary and a song-writer of a certain 
importance; of Raynor Taylor; of Alex- 
ander Reinagle, who was related to Philipp 
Emanuel Bach; and of other musicians of 
early republican days, like Victor Pelissier, 
Timothy Swan, and James Wilson, author of 
the formerly immensely popular song: I 
Know by the Smoke. 

He pointed out the development of Ameri- 
can music from the early beginnings down 
to the present time, showing the importance 
of the German classical and romantic 
models, the growing influence of French im- 
pressionistic music, the experimenting with 
modern ideas, the discovery of American 
folk-lore, and the music of the Indians and 
the Negroes. He also spoke of present-day 
musical America and its cultural power, 
mentioning its nearly sixty orchestras of 
high class, its three hundred and twenty- 
eight conservatories, and the numerous col- 
leges, in which music is cultivated. 

This very thorough and interesting lecture 
was followed by a song recital, designed to 
give some musical illustrations of the 
earlier stages of American music. The 
American soprano, Mignon Nevada, herself 
a descendant of Washington, sang very 
charmingly, in a historical costume, modelled 
after the costume worn at the time when 
Hopkinson’s songs were heard in the George 
Washington mansion. Mme. Nevada, ac- 
companied by Mr. Schwerke at the piano, 
won much applause. 

AMERICAN CHAMBER MUSIC 

The second program of the festival on 
July 7 was occupied with chamber music by 
younger contemporary American composers: 
Frederick Jacobi, Roger Sessions, Leo Sow- 
erby and Quincy Porter. Jacobi’s string 
quartet on Indian melodies is not entirely 
new to Europe. It was heard several years 
ago at the International Festival in Zurich, 
Switzerland. It made a good impression at 
that hearing, and again in Homburg its 
characteristic coloring, its unconventional 
but not all disagreeable sound, and its artis- 
tic construction brought the work a hearty 
welcome from a select audience. 

Quincy |Porter’s string quartet No. 3 is 
less influenced by folk-lore and French 
methods than most of the American com- 
positions heard at this festival, and is rather 
more indebteded to the solid and formal 
workmanship of German masterpieces, with- 
out, however, losing its personal character. 
It is an excellently written piece, attractive 
in its musical substance and in numerous ex- 
quisite details. 

Leo Sowerby’s Florida Suite for piano has 
already been partly played in Berlin by 
Walter Gieseking. Its five descriptive pieces 
reflect impressionistic tendencies and show 
considerable skill of writing, epecially in 
Saint Augustine. 

Sessions’ SONATA PLAYED BY MANNHEIMER 

Roger Sessions was introduced to Europe 
at the International Festival of 1929 in 
Geneva, where his symphony attracted at- 
tention. His new piano sonata, heard in 
Homburg, leaves the field of impressionism 
and veers towards free tonality, unromantic, 
unsentimental music, as in the latest Stra- 
vinsky and Hindemith works. The Ameri- 
can pianist, Frank Mannheimer, gave a fine 
performance of the difficult compositions of 
Sowerby and Sessions, with a polished tech- 
nic and excellent musicianship. 

The two string quartets were played by a 
Frankfort quartet, Messrs. Lenzewski, Pau- 
fler, Balkheimer and Seiber, who did full 
justice to their task and presented the works 
with clear precision and fine ensemble. 

VARIED STYLES IN ORCHESTRAL WorkKS 

The orchestral program was naturally the 
most ambitious part of the festival, but at 
the same time the American symphonic com- 
positions appeared to progressive German 
musicians to be less connected with the more 


radical modernistic ideas than some of the 
chamber music. American symphonic writ- 
ing was represented by Edward MacDowell, 
Leo Sowerby, Howard Hanson, Charles T. 
Griffes, Carl MacKinley and William Grant 
Still. The compositions presented were 
very different in style and character. Mac- 
Dowell’s piano concerto in D minor, though 
by far the oldest of all works of the pro- 
gram, was one of the most impressive; it 
enfolds many real charms, and in the mas- 
terly treatment of the piano it has never 
been surpassed in America. Frank Mann 
heimer as soloist again showed his brilliant 
virtuosity. 

Of the modern pieces, Charles T. Griffes’ 
The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla-Khan made the 
most striking impression, owing to its power- 
ful individual and modern traits. Hardly 
less remarkable was W. G. Still’s Africa. 
This Negro artist, so far entirely unknown 
in Germany, has at once established him- 
self as a musician of rank and originality, 
by his sense of tonal color and rhythm, and 
the exotic and expressive power of his music. 
Leo Sowerby’s overture, Comes Autumn 
Time, though familiar to American audi- 
ences, had its first hearing in Germany and 
was well received. Its descriptive powers 
and colorful harmonic treatment place it into 
the neighborhood of French impressionistic 
art. 

Howard Hanson’s Pan and the Priest, and 
MacKinley’s rhapsody, Masquerade, in their 
more massive dimensions appealed less to 
the prevailing German taste. The perform 
ance of these orchestral works by the efficient 
Frankfort Radio Orchestra and the Hom- 
burg conductor Oskar Holger deserves full 
praise. The American Ambassador to Ger- 
many, Frederic M. Sackett, was patron of 
the festival. 

Music FEsTIvVAL AT JENA 

The university city of Jena has not the 
musical tradition and authority of its neigh- 
bor city of Weimar, but in recent years its 
summer festivals have grown in importance 
and have now become a center of musical 
culture for the entire district of Thuringia. 
Jena gained a certain musical renown by be- 
ing the residence of Max Reger during the 
last years of his life. For a number of 
years Prof. Rudolf Volkmann, Reger’s pu- 
pil, has been in charge of the musical ac- 
tivities at the Jena university and conductor 
of the Academic concerts, and to his energy 
and musicianship the success of this year’s 
festival is mainly due. 

Bach’s B minor Mass had a remarkably 
powerful performance. Prof. Volkmann, a 
choral educator of high rank, has trained 
his various choral societies, combined with 
the University chorus, particularly in Bach, 
and the fine artistic results achieved this 
year proved the excellence of his work as 
conductor. The Weimar State Orchestra 
peewee, and vocal soloists such as Ria 

Ginster (a pupil of the American singing 
teacher, Prof. Louis Bachner in Berlin) 
Hilde Ellger, Alfred Wilde and Albert 
Fischer gave their best. 

Epwin FiscHER IN BACH CONCERTOS 

The second program contained all the 
various Bach concertos for one, two, three 
and four pianos. Edwin Fischer, an ac- 
knowledged authority in this particular field, 
came over from Berlin with his chamber or- 
chestra and his gifted pupils, Kate Aschaf- 
fenberg and Konrad Hansen, with whom 
Prof. Volkmann appeared as fourth pianist. 
Edwin Fischer and his artists gave a finished 
performance, exciting immense enthusiasm. 
The last program of the festival was re 
served for Wilhelm Furtwangler and the 
Berlin |Philharmonic Orchestra, who gave a 
splendid rendering of Mozart's G minor 
symphony, Strauss’ Till E ulenspiegel, and 
Bruckner’s third symphony in D minor. 

TWENTY-First SILESIAN 

The twenty-first Silesian 
took place in Gorlitz. These provincial fes- 
tivals, held triennially, take an important 
place in the musical culture of the province 
of Silesia. Their purpose is to present the 
great masterpieces to the public of the pro 
vincial towns, remote from the great centers 
of music. 

In the old and interesting city of Gérlitz, 
Furtwangler and the Berlin Philharmonic 

(Continued on page 22) 
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These points were well brought out by 
Dean Warren Carrick, dean of the teaching 
faculty of the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study in her brilliant* address before 
the delegates at the Wednesday afternoon 
meeting. 

At present the Dunning System counts a 
student body of some fifty thousand pupils 
throughout the country. They publish a 
quarterly magazine for teachers and a 
monthly for children, further evidence of 
how thoroughly organized is this system 
which has been endorsed and recommended 
by scores of the world’s leading music edu- 
cators, such as Leschetizky (whose pupil 
Mrs. Dunning was for many years), Busoni, 
De Pachmann, Carreno, Scharwenka, Dr. 
William Mason, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
and others. 

The truth of the Dunning Association’s 
motto, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
was illustrated at the nation-wide Dunning 
trained pupils recital on Wednesday after- 
noon, when some twenty-five students, rang- 
ing from six to seventeen years gave the 
program. Those participating were Ralph 
Wolfe, pupil of Grace Kirk, Winter Haven, 


BENJAMIN WEBBERMAN, 
six-year-old pupil of Bessie Susong, Dun- 
ning teacher of Dallas, Texas, who aston- 
ished delegates at the Chicago convention by 
his playing of Two Part Invention of 

Bach. 

Fla.; Doris Rosenshine, pupil of Jessie B. 
Woolfenden, Detroit, Mich.; William <A. 
Taylor, and Betty Louise Johnson, pupils 
of Mrs. John H. Coffman, Chicago; Bar- 
bara Neebe, and David Coolidge, pupils of 
Florence A. McKinstrey, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich.; Billy Olin, pupil of Rose Hunt- 
zinger Hughes, Albuquerque, N. M.; Bar- 
bara Marion, pupil of Mrs. Mildred Briggs, 
Detroit, Mich.; Janis Bolte, Pearl Telt- 
hoister, pupils of Ruth P. Plantz, Highland 
Park, Mich.; Benjamin Webberman, pupil 
of Bessie Susong, Dallas, Tex.; Eleanor 
and Jeanette Barron, Lois Garrett and 
Mary Jane Sennett, pupils of Clara R. Wil- 
son, Aurora, Ill.; Rheua Nell Jones, reader 
and composer, who was a pupil of Mrs. 
Lewers Helper Cannot of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., at the age of five; Jane Tarman, pupil 
of Ruth Tarman, Martinsville, Ill; Stuart 
Shoger, pupil of Clara R. Wilson, Aurora, 
Ill.; Josephine Martini, pupil of Millicent 
Lahm, Amarillo, Tex.; Lillian Roark 
Meador, pupil of Brownie Cole Munroe, 
Wortham, Tex., and Lillian Pegau, pupil 
of Gertrude Thompson, Albuquerque, N. M. 
All demonstrated how thorough is the Dun- 
ning System training in the fundamentals 
of music 

Special mention should be made of little 
Benjamin Webberman, a child of six, a 
real prodigy, who has been taught for the 
past fifteen months by Mrs. Bessie Susong 
f Dallas. He played a two-part Invention 
of Bach so remarkably as to stun his 
listeners and he made an outstanding “hit.” 

During the convention the first morning 
summarized the past year’s work 
included a business conference of the 
faculty and an informal reception 
to all Dunning teachers. In the evening 
there was an artist recital by Adela Laue 
Kennedy, president of the Illinois teachers 
and of the Dunning Teachers Club, in the 
lovely Oriental Room of the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, where most of the meetings and 
programs were presented. After the recital 
there was an along-the-shore cruise for the 
delegates to view Chicago's illuminated sky- 
line. Official opening of the convention 
was on Wednesday morning, with Mabel M. 
3ishop, president, presiding; invocation by 
Dean Carrick, addresses of welcome by 
Adela Laue Kennedy, Allie E. Barcus and 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, hostesses; then 
there were the response and address by 
President Bishop, greetings from Earle 
Dunning, and the balance of the morning 


session 
and 
normal 
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was devoted to convention business and the 
discussion of many important matters. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was the 
address of Dean Carrick, and the pupils re- 
cital above referred to. In the evening 
many of the delegates went by motor coach 
to Ravinia to hear the performance of 
Lucia. On Thursday morning there was 
another discussion of business problems and 
very interesting addresses made by Dr. 
Wesley LaViolette, head of the theory and 
composition department at the Chicago 
Musical College, and Allen Spencer, pianist 
and teacher at the American Conservatory 
of Music. Dr. LaViolette spoke on the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music 
regulations and standards for degree courses 
and the value of degrees and credits, Mr. 
Spencer’s subject was Regulations of De- 
gree Preparatory Courses and he had only 
words of praise for the Dunning standard- 
ization plan to meet these requirements. 
Other Association business consumed the 
morning, which was topped with a luncheon 
in the Silver Room, at which there was a 
round table discussion on subjects from 
the question box, lead by Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald, one of the most prominent and 
most successful Dunning’ normal teachers, 
whose heipful suggestions and authoritative 
information are always of vital importance. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a model 
demonstration in costume directed by Dean 
Carrick, following which the resolutions 
committee made its report and all business 
was concluded. The convention closed with 
a banquet in the evening, at which Cather- 
ine Gertrude Bird, of Detroit, was toast- 
mistress, and an interesting musical pro- 
gram was presented by Dunning teachers 
and pupils. 

The delegates were invited to Rudolph 
Ganz’ interpretation class at the Chicago 
Musical College of Friday morning. 

Atlanta, Ga., will be the meeting place in 
1932. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Marvine Green in Recital at 
Hughes Studios 


Marvine Green displayed a high degree 
of accomplishment when she played the 
fourth program in the series of six recitals 
being given by Edwin Hughes’ Summer 
Master Class members at the Hughes New 
York studios. Miss Green possesses a tech- 
nic able to cope successfully with the mod- 
ern repertoire. Her performance of the 
rarely played D major Toccata of Bach 
was marked with fine feeling for the com- 
poser’s idiom. This was followed by two 
sonatas by Scarlatti, played with charming 
grace. She then played the entire Faschings- 
schwank of Schumann. The Scherzine was 
marked by a fine rhythmic sense and the pas- 
sionate Intermezzo was done with warmth 
and beautiful tone quality. Two Liszt 
Etudes, Waldesrauschen and Gnomenreigen, 
and the E flat Paganini-Liszt study served 
to show off her brilliant technical equip- 
ment. Her performance was colorful and re- 
vealed individuality, repose and musician- 
ship. The program closed with a presen- 
tion of Saint-Saéns Africa Fantasie with 
Mr. Hughes at the second piano. Follow- 
ing this number, the stormy applause brought 
the pianists back again and again. 

Miss Green has been heard a number of 
times in New York. Her last appearance 
was before the New York Matinee Musical 
in the Ambassador Hotel last April. 
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IN FRONT OF THE 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
NEW YORK STUDIOS 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH (RIGHT) 
AND EDWIN ORLO BANGS. 
Edwin Orlo Bangs, lyric tenor, teacher 
and conductor from Beaumont, Tex., has 
been attending the master class of Yeat- 
man Griffith this summer in New York 
City. Mr. Bangs is a teacher of much 
experience, having taught at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, and for nine years 
having been director of the department 
of music at the University of Idaho and 
then head of the vocal department of the 
Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee. For the past two years he 
has been teaching privately in 
Beaumont, Tex., where he directs a 
choir of sixty voices in that city and 
Port Arthur. He has a male chorus in 
Zeaumont. Mr. Bangs has taught the 
Yeatman Griffith principle of voice pro- 
duction for years, having attended the 
Yeatman Griffith summer vocal master 
classes on the Pacific Coast both in 

Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles, Cal.- 
also spending one full season in the Nex 
York studios. He gives this master 
teacher the credit for his own success as 
a teacher and singer. He has a large 
and growing class of pupils in Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur. Mr. Bangs ac- 
cepted the Florida State College post 
and his present position through the rec- 
ommendation of Yeatman Griffith. 


voice 





Richard Hendry Wins Medal 


Richard ag i blind pianist, who is 
studying at the National Academy of Music 
in Glasgow, Scotland, and recently passed the 
fourth grade organ examination with high 
honors in all departments, was awarded the 
= medal at a recent recital outside of 
Glasgow for his exceptional rendering of 
Schumann’s Romance No. 2, Op. The 
critics accorded him unusually fine praise. 
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Geza and Norah Drewett de Kresz 
Active in Budapest 

Concert and radio appearances in central 

Europe have occupied Geza and Norah 


Drewett de Kresz during their stay in Buda- 
pest. On June 27 Mr. de Kresz was chosen 
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GEZA AND NORAH DREWETT 


DE KRESZ 


to play at the Joachim memorial radio con- 
cert, which was broadcast from Budapest, 
and on July 14 he gave a solo recital over 
the Breslau Radio. This appearance was fol- 
lowed within a few days by a_ broadcast 
from Munich, at which he was assisted by 
Mrs. de Kresz. They are now resting in 
the Bavarian mountains, prior to their re- 
turn to Canada on September 2a. 

The following from the Pesti Naplo, is 
only one of the tributes which the talented 
couple received after their Budapest joint 
recital: “It would be superfluous to repeat 
that Geza de Kresz is a violinist of good 
taste, balanced culture and perfect attain- 
ments. The pure gloss of his tone gives 
lustre to his interpretations, his rounded-off 
phrases give shape to details, and the har- 
monic disposition of his art forms with ease 
the ‘whole.’ Yet in his superiority there is 
no arrogance; on the contrary, the artist is 
modest and unassuming and that is why he 
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goes his way with such assurance and he 
has the aptitude to subordinate his own will 
ta that of the composer as well as of the 
instrument. It is true that his individuality 
is exceptionally suitable for such self- 
subordination: his characteristics are those 
of the born chamber musician. Mme. de 
Kresz, who had appeared before our public 
several times during the past season, gave 
her very best this time, too. A distinguished 
audience welcomed the artists.” 


Srupio Norss 


HELEN BRETT 

Helen Brett is summering in France, 
after a busy season of teaching, writing, and 
coaching in French diction at her New York 
studios. Miss Brett spent five years of study 
in Paris before her work as an instructor, 
and is accompanied in France this year by 
a few students, carrying out her theory that 
they should learn languages and repertory 
in their native locale. She will resume her 
teaching in New York after October 8. 














LA FORGE-BERUMEN 


Each Thursday evening throughout the 
summer the La Forge-Berimen Studios, 
New York, are the scene of a program. 
July 16 the program was presented by Har- 
rington van Hoesen, baritone, Gertrude 
Neff, pianist, and Frank La Forge, com- 
poser-pianist. This array of artists attracted 
many more people than the spacious studios 
could accommodate and many were unable 
to gain admittance. Miss Neff played classic 
and modern numbers, and proved proficient 
in interpreting both. She has a scholarly 
technic with a variety and flexibility of tone 
shading. Mr. van Hoesen’s voice is of 
depth and warmth, and is well-cultivated. He 
possesses also excellent intonation, remark- 
able breath control and accurate phrasing. 
He chose two groups of lieder and songs 
by his teacher, Frank La Forge. Mr. La 
Forge created a perfect ensemble with his 
masterly accompaniments. 

A program of unusual excellence was 
broadcast over WEAF by the La Forge- 

sertmen Studios, July 14. The participants 
were a quartet consisting of Mary Duncan 
Wiemann, soprano; Hazel Arth, contralto, 
winner of the second Atwater Kent Radio 
contest; Harold Haugh, tenor, and Harring- 
ton van Hoesen, baritone. Their teacher, 
Frank La Forge, was at’ the piano. Mr. 
Haugh and Mr. van Hoesen opened the pro- 
gram with the duet from Forza del Destino. 
Then followed two numbers by Mr. La 
Forge, Sanctuary and Flanders Requier 
sung in excellent style by the quartet. 


MABEL M. PARKER 


Hazel Heffner, pupil of Mabel M. Parker 
of Philadelphia, has been singing over Sta- 
tion WFI and WLIT with great success. 
Margaret Riehm sang before the Civic Club 
in Ramseur, N. C., giving great pleasure. 
Ruth Lawler is on vacation in Canada. 
Madeleine Culver is under Miss Parker's 
guidance, studying the opera Faust, which 
she hopes to commit to memory, as she has 
several other standard operas. 


CESARE STURANI 


Dreda Aves sang successfully as Amneris 
with the Cleveland Opera Company, re- 
appearing later with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Santa Biondo, also of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, is preparing a number of 
new roles. Greek Evans was engaged 
for leading roles with the Cleveland Opera 
Company. Elena Gleason is working on a 
repertory of opera and concert for a busy 
coming season. 

Marianne Gonitch is now singing in opera 
and concert in France. Guido Guidi was 
scheduled to sing Ramfis in Aida at the 
opening of the Cleveland Opera season. 
Faina Petrova is preparing Carmen and 
other leading roles which she will sing with 
the Merola Opera season in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; she will later rejoin the 
Metropolitan Opera forces. 

Albert Edward Ransome, re-engaged by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sailed re- 
cently for Europe to appear there in opera. 
Myrna Sharlow scored a great success as 
Aida at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera. Mustyn 
Thomas received much praise for his ap- 
pearances at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
in the leading baritone roles in The Bo- 
hemian Girl, Lucia and Pagliacci. 

Anna Turkel is continuing her success- 
ful career in Europe. Elda Vettori sang 
Santuzza at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
and sang with success during the Cleveland 
Opera season as Aida. Floria Armstrong 
made her Television debut recently, sing- 
ing popular ballads. Amedea Colombara, 
who recently appeared with Al Jolson’s 
musical show, sailed for Europe recently, 
and will return in September to fulfill a new 
engagement. 

All the above artists are studying with 
Cesare Sturani. 
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Chautauqua Summer 
Opera Season Opens 


Stoessel Conducts Two Performances of Madame Butterfly 


Madame 
July 24, 


Cuautaugua, N. Y.—Puccini’s 

sutterfly was given at Chautauqua, 
the first of ten performances of summer 
opera at this resort. Under the baton of 
Stoessel, and the stage direction of 
Alfredo Valenti, the performance was given 
with smoothness and beauty of staging. It 
was further distinguished by individual per- 
formances of the principals. 

Of outstanding merit was the Madame 
Butterfly of Milo Miloradovich. The very 
large audience present saw and heard a But- 
terfly of moving pathos, of subtle emotional 
coloring ranging from exaltation to poignant 
uffering. That Miss Miloradovich gives a 
remarkable delineation of Cho-Cho-San was 
ittested by the prolonged applause of the 
audience 

Sharing 


\lbert 


Miss Miloradovich 
Kullman of the 
Pinker- 
But- 


honors with 
was the tenor, Charles 
Staatsoper in Berlin. Kullman, as Pi 
ton, greatly increased the popularity of 
terfly in Berlin this last season. 


Berlin 


d from page 19) 


(Continue 
hestra were the chief attraction. The 
guests aroused enormous enthusiasm 
Beethoven program, embracing the 
Egmont overture, the fifth symphony, the 
choral fantasy, and the piano concerto in 
I. flat, the solo part in the two latter works 
he entrusted to the stirring art of Edwin 
Fischer. Various provincial choirs had 
mmbined for the choral work, and the same 
well prepared, combined chorus showed its 

impressive rendering of 


efficiency in an 
Verdi's Requiem, conducted by Prof. Dohrn 
Breslau. 


from the Silesian capital, 

\ second program, presented by Furt- 

gler, contained Bach's Brandenburg 
No. 3, Schumann’s D minor sym- 
phony, the Meistersinger prelude, Karl 
Marx’ concerto for two violins, played by 
the two concertmasters of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, H. Holst and S. Goldberg, and 
Stravinsky's Fire-bird suite. 

The principals of the orchestra played a 
chamber music program delightfully, pre- 
senting Mozart’s clarinet quintet and Schu- 
octet. An interesting item of the 
festival was Eberhard Wenzel’s playing of 
the famous old Casparini organ in St. 
Peter’s Church, which has recently been re- 
newed by the well-known organ building 
firm of Sauer, with the view of making this 
magnificent organ equally apt for playing 
modern music and the works of Bach and 
the early masters, with the tone-color ap 
propriate to each of these widely distant and 
differing Huco L&icHTENTRITT 


(ore 
Berlin 


vith a 


concerto 


hert’s 


epochs 


Pianoforte College Principal 
Entertains 


LONDON At the 
opera season in London, 


the Russian 
Maria Levin 


close of 


Mme. 


[A LEVINSKAYA 
famous English wri 
bbs, at a recent rece ption 
vinskaya  Pranoforte & 
im London. 


l with the 


skaya, well-known principal of the Levin 
skaya Pianoforte College, gave ——— to 
eet the princi pal members of the Russian 
npany, wl attended by many titled 
celebrities 
\mong the directors a1 
nt were Prince Cereteli, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Goossens and M. Michael Steiman, 
and the principal singers turned out in full 
rce. Mme. Vetchor, who sang opposite 
Chaliapin at the Lyceum Theater, sang 
Rachmaninoft’s Spring Waters, giving great 
pleasure to Mme. Levinskaya’s guests, who 


hich was 
1 stage 
1 conductors pres- 


Brownie Peebles, in the role of Suzuki, 
showed an understanding of this character, 
imparting tonal dignity, and dramatic appeal. 
Miss Peebles has sung the part many times, 
with the American and other opera com- 
panies. 

Mention must also be made of the char- 
acter of Goro, efficiently presented by War- 
ren Lee Terry, tenor soloist at St. George’s 
Church on Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr 
Terry has a flair for comedy and an effort- 
less technic. Robert Crawford was a Sharp- 
less of pleasant personality. There were 
also Yamadori, Willard Young; the Bonze, 
Karl Theman; Imperial Commissioner, Al- 
fred De Long; and a decidedly efficient 
chorus. 

A second performance of Madame But- 
terfly was given July 27 with the same cast, 
save for the role of Butterfly, which was 
sung by Pearl Besuner, with the consent of 
the management of the Metropolitan Opera 
( ompany. uM. 





included Marchioncss Townshend, Countess 
of Leitrim, Countess Heiden, Viscountess 
Rhondda, Sir Philip we Lady Gibbs, Lady 
Lavery, Mr. and Mrs. B. Cochran, Mme. 
Labori de Pachmann po Mr. and Mrs 
Victor Gollancz. j. Hi. 


Liszniewska Scores in Portland, 
San Francisco and Denver 

While most artists are resting and storing 

up energy tor the coming season, Marguerite 


Melville Liszniewska goes about holding 


MARGUERITE MELVILLE 
LISZNIEWSKA 

im front of the 

where she 

convention in 

tion 


auditorium in San Francisco, 
gave a recital at the biennial 
June of the National Federa 
of Music Clubs. 


short-term piano classes and giving recitals 
in various parts of the country. 

Engaged as soloist at the joint convention 
of Oregon and Washington state music 
teachers’ associations, held in Portland, Ore., 
from June 15 to 17, Mme. Liszniewska gave 
a piano recital and two demonstration- 
lectures, the subjects of which were Short 
Cuts to Virtuosity and Artistic Pedalling. 
She scored heavily in both capacities. 

From there the eminent pianist went to 
San Francisco for a recital at the Audi- 
torium at the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. After 
this came a two weeks’ master class and 
recital at the Lamont School of Music in 
Denver, Col., besides a recital on the 
Summer Artists’ Course at Elitch Gardens, 
Denver, and another at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder. On July 20, Mme. 
Liszniewska returned to Portland, Ore., for 
a two weeks’ class before starting across the 
continent to teach in Camden, Me. 

In September Mme. Liszniewska will re- 
sume her classes at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music 


New York String Quartet Concert 

For the sixth successive season the New 
York String Quartet appeared on the lecture 
and music course of the Columbia Univer- 
sity summer session, July 20. Quartets by 
Beethoven and Ravel comprised the program. 
In spite of the excessive heat a large and 
cordial audience attended 
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Cleveland Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 

most ideal conditions. Across the wide 
stage (it is 250 feet in width, and 150 in 
depth) were twenty-five blazing lights, they 
forming the only stage curtain. Along the 
edge of the stage there was a row of what 
seemed like footlights, but in reality were 
microphones that carried the softest tones 
of the soloists to the most distant seats, and 
blended the orchestral voices. Sixty men 
from the Cleveland Orchestra played with 
the 100 men directed by Cesare Sodero, 
Carlo Peroni, Paul Eisler, and Howard 
Hanson. The repertory consisted of six 
performances; Aida was given three times, 
each with a different cast and the most 
sumptuous pageantry imaginable. When 
Radames, the returning conqueror, ap- 
peared before the Egyptian King he was 
accompanied by Bedouin Chieftains mounted 
upon the splendid horses of the Cleveland 
Police Force, followed by burden-bearing 
camels and E thiopean hordes recruited from 
Negro choral societies (singing societies of 
Czechs and Germans figured in other 
operas). 

The stars in Aida included: Anne Roselle, 
Coe Glade, Paul Althouse, Pasquale Amato, 
Guido Guidi and Giuseppe Mantovani in the 
first cast; Alida Vane, Dreda Aves and 
Pasquale Ferrara, in the second; Elda Vet- 
tori, Coe Glade, and Paul Althouse in the 
third. Three mixed programs included 
Cavalleria Rusticana, in which appeared 
Vettori, Merle Alcock, Ferrara, Martino- 
Rossi, and Constance Eberhart; third act of 
La Gioconda, with Vettori, Alcock, and the 
superb ballet headed by Rita de Le Porte, 
and the final scene from Die Meistersinger, 
with Vettori, Althouse and others; the sec- 
ond act of Carmen, with Coe Glade, Ralph 
Errolle, and Giuseppe Martino-Rossi; third 
act of The Bartered Bride, with Anne 
Roselle; while the last performance of 
Cavalleria had the added interest of Helen 
Gahagan’s debut. 

Reviewing the individual work of the 
artists, it must be recorded that Anne 
Roselle proved her value not merely as a 
singer but also as an effective and impos- 
ing theatrical artist. Hers is a rounded 
talent whose theatrical bent seems to revel 
in the luxuriousness of such a performance 
as was witnessed in Aida. There was deep 
expression in her portrayal. 

In Paul Althouse one always finds a com- 
pletely satisfying artist. He sang his al- 
lotted role with fervor and breadth, fitting 
well into the pompousness which is char- 
acteristic of Radames. It has been said of 
the tenor that he is among the outstanding 
few real Wagnerian singers of the day; cer- 
tainly he proved that he is at home with 
the music and delivered the Prize Song with 
suavity. 

Pasquale Amato brought the true operatic 
manner not only to his own role but to the 
entire performance, for his is the artistry 
which is great not purely because of ex- 
perience but also because of the innate qual- 
ities of his baritone voice. 

Much has been said of the growing art of 
Coe Glade. Her appearances here as the 
Princess in Aida, and later as Carmen, 
justified the many laudable adjectives which 
have been used at various times in classify- 
ing her work. Not only is Miss Glade’s 
voice one of power and beauty, but it is also 
expressive and her personality is very color- 
ful. 

A newcomer was Pasquale Ferrara, who 
aroused great delight both with the beauty 
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BOSTON ESTABLISHES 
RECORD ATTENDANCE 


30stoN.—Not to be outdone by 
Cleveland, another outdoor record at- 
tendance—this time in New England— 
was established when 25,000 persons 
heard the Esplanade concert of the 
Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts on 
August 4. This was a “request pro- 
gram” and Arthur Fieldler and his 
fifty players received a tremendous 
ovation. Because of the lack of suffi- 
cient seats, thousands were obliged to 
stand. One hour before the start of 
the program more than 9,000 seats 
were sold to music lovers who had 
gathered from all parts of Greater 
Boston. Soon seats were unobtainable 
at any price and trucks had to be sent 
for more. The police reported that 
the number of parked cars in Beacon 
and adjacent streets was the largest 
they had ever seen. A. 











of his tenor voice and the brilliance of his 
acting. Both in his interpretation of Tur- 
ridu and Radames he stood out as a special 
feature of the performances. 

Miss Gahagan’s debut was looked upon 
with interest, and it was only natural to 
wonder at her vocal abilities considering her 
dramatic fame. She did her part beautifully 
and received a most cordial greeting. 

Another artist of merit was Elda Vettori, 
whose temperament plus voice, made her 
singing very effective. 

In closing, it may be said that Open Air 
Opera at the Stadium was voted by all to 
have been a splendid success, attended by 
the mighty and lowly, with society attired 
in evening dress and the more democratic 
persons in summer attire. 

Cleveland deserves the praise not only of 
her own citizens, but of the entire country 
for what has been accomplished here. She 
has proved that, even in times of depression, 
good music well given always appeals, and 
the record-breaking attendance ought to be 
a stimulus te other cities considering sum- 
mer opera. GC Be 


$10,000 Willed to Musicians’ 
Foundation 
The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., has re- 
ceived $10,060 in the will of Rebecca W. von 
Inten, who died in Germany on July 25. The 
fund is to be known as the “Ferdinand von 
Inten Fund.” 


Ovation for Bilotti at Salzburg 

SaLzpurG (by cable).—Anton Bilotti re- 
reived a great ovation at Salzburg before a 
full house. He was obliged to give five 
encores. DRAKE. 


Notables Arrive 


sremen last Saturday arrived Leo 
Godowsky, Frederick A. Stock, Mrs. Josef 
Hofmann, Albert Coates, Leonard Liebling, 
Lea Luboschutz and William S. Paley, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. Mr. Stock spoke pessimistically 
of economic conditions abroad which were 
gradually having their effect upon musical 
productions. He predicted worse things to 
come. 

Albert Coates, who also arrived on Satur- 
day, went at once to Robin Hood Dell, Fair- 
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mount Park, Philadelphia, to 
opera performances there. On 
will take up the baton at the 
Stadium Concerts. 


conduct the 
August 11 he 
New York 


Ena Berga Sails for Busy Season 
in Europe 

Ena Berga, who achieved such an out- 
standing success at Antwerp during the last 
two years, sailed for Europe again on July 
17, having been engaged to sing leading 
coloratura and lyric roles this coming fall 
and winter season at the Grand Theater in 
Lyons, France. 

Mile. Berga made her original debut at 
Nuremberg and after that sang in Berlin. 


ENA BERGA, 
artist from the Bowie Studio, who is to sing 
this coming fall and winter in Lyons, France. 


She then came to New York, where she 
was one of the many artists studying with 

Jessie Bowie. She was engaged from that 
studio to go to Antwerp, and, besides sing- 
ing there, has made guest appearances in 
various cities. 

At Verviers, where she sang Lucia last 
year, her success was such that she was re- 
engaged last January for the same role. She 
was a guest artist for the opening of the 
winter season at Namur, singing Gilda in 
Rigoletto. She also made her initial appear- 
ance at Lyons in that role, after which her 
contract was at once signed for this com- 
ing season. 

Ena Berga is of Turkish and Russian 
parentage and is gifted not only with a voice 
of haunting beauty but is also an admirable 
actress. 


Hartmann W Melliaca to Be Given 


Karl Wecker, conductor of the 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra, will 
Arthur Hartmann’s symphonic poem, 
and his Idylle and Bacchanale on the same 
program during the coming season. Mr. 
Hartmann has been invited to conduct them. 

Timar is a work after the book of Mau- 
rus Jokai and is in two tonalities, viz.: B 
major and C minor, nay? Ds (of B major) 
acting as E flat for the C minor. However, 
Mr. Hartmann calls the ae Roman Musi- 
cale instead of Symphonic poem. The Idylle 
and Bacchanale has been played many times 
and Mr. Hartmann is to conduct it in Phila- 
delphia with the Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra. Maestro Bimboni has informed Mr. 
Hartmann that he will present a short male 
chorus of the former’s Bring Her Again 
In, O Western Wind. 


Grand 
play 
Timar, 
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T. Arthur Smith Dead 
News comes from Baltimore, Md., of the 
death of T. Arthur Smith, well known in 
musical circles of Washington and Balti- 
more for twenty-two years. He was the 
founder and president of T. Arthur Smith, 
Inc., which had handled the Washington 
appearances of many noted opera and 
concert artists. He was called the pioneer 
in musical development in the capital. He 
also was local manager for the New York 
Philharmonic and Philadelphia orchestras 
and treasurer of the National Theater and 

Albaugh’s Opera House. 
He had also had charge of 
musicals at the White House. 
He was sixty-one years old and is sur 
vived by his widow and Arthur 
Leslie and Renoux Jamieson 


numerous 


two 


sons 


Smith 


Nita Alberti in Recital 

Nita Alberti, 
July 29, at the Lamont 
Denver, Colo. Anna Ross Cheney, con 
tralto, was assisting artist, and Solon Alberti 
was accompanist for both singers. Mrs. 
\lberti offered numbers in German and Eng 
lish, among the latter being four songs by 
Mr. Alberti—Trees, God’s Plan, My Lady 
Sleeps, and Recompense. To conclude the 
program was the first scene, fourth act of 
Verdi’s Otello, with Mrs. Alberti 
mona and Miss Cheney as Emilia. 


was heard in recital, 
Playhouse, 


soprano, 


School 


as Desde- 


Vacation 

recently located in 
at the Fairmont 
holiday, a well 


Maria Verde on 
Maria Verde, who 
San Francisco, with studios 
Hotel, is enjoying a summer 
earned respite after an active season of 
teaching. Mme. Verde forsook New York, 
where she had taught in the Steinway Build- 
ing, for San Francisco, which she regards 
as one of “the outstanding musical centers 
of the country.” 


Harold Land in 
Harold 
cital at 
August 8, 
Mass., on 


, 
Vermont 

baritone, will give a re- 
Vermont, this evening, 
recitai at Stockbridge, 


Land, 
Dorset, 
and a 
denanenel 9. 
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| Once in & while 
GEOFFREY OHARA 
FEB O SON 
rey rockal- 
Locum here» there 
And 18 asked back- 
Once in a while! 
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Repetitions Enjoyed at Ravinia 


Karleton Hackett, Critic of the Chicago Evening Post, Pays 
Fitting Tribute to Impresario Louis Eckstein 


Ravinta.—On the afternoon of July 26, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Eric 
DeLamarter gave a program of Italian 


HILDA 


substituted on 
{ ivi Rethbera at 

Lohengrin and Butterfly, 
with her dog, Queenie, 
yunding her home across from 
Ravinia Park. Miss Burke is spending the 
and preparation for her 
(Maurice Seymour photo.) 


BURKE, 

short notice for 
Ravinia, in Aida, 
pictured while on 
a stroll through the 
woods surre 
summer in study 
fall concert tour 
first cellist, 


music, and Daniel Saidenberg, 


was the soloist. 

( EvENING) 

this time with 
scoring a suc- 


Aipa, Juty 26 

Aida was repeated, but 
Hilda Burke in the title role, 
cess with public and press. 

MartHa, Juty 27 

ame fine cast that performed previ- 

vas heard anew in Flotow’s Martha 
Tosca, JuLy 28 

Gall, Martinelli, Danise, 
Oliviero and Ananian 


Gandolfi, 


were the 


Yvonne 
Trevisan, 
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cerning best teachers in all branches of 
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Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
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MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 








singers heard at a repetition of Puccini’s 
Tosca. 
MANoN, Juty 29 
Massenet’s Manon brought forth the same 


cast heard previously. 
Jury 30 

A repetition of Faust permitted us to ad- 
mire once again, Yvonne Gall, Edward John- 
Leon Rothier, Mario Basiola, in roles in 
which they had previously appeared to splen- 
did advantage. 


Faust, 


son, 


Eckstein Has Mape RAVINIA 
Having used so little space to review the 
sixth week of the Ravinia season, it seems 
permissible to run at this time an article 
which appeared in the Chicago Evening Post 


DURING REHEARSAL AT RAVINIA 
Left to right: Carleton Smith, lecturer and 
author on musical subjects; Edward John- 
son, who sings Peter Ibbetson, and Lu- 
cresia Bori, the Mary, Duchess of Towers. 
(Maurice Seymour photo.) 


of July 28, under the signature of Karleton 
Ha on ag the eminent critic of that paper : 

“Louis Eckstein and Ravinia. For twenty 
years the names have been synonymous. But 
why? Why has he stuck it out all these 
years in rain or shine, hot or cold, good or 
bad? 

“This is one of the most striking psychic 
phenomena of our musical world, and no sat- 
isfactory explanation ever has been vouch- 
safed by the various high-ranking psycho- 
analysts who have tried it. And still the 
question on everybody’s lips is: ‘How much 
does it cost, and why does he do it?’ 

“To ride a hobby is one thing. Almost 
everybody has a hobbyhorse on which: he 
takes an occasional canter. But in Mr. Eck- 
stein’s case, and leaving the cost out of the 
question (if the cost can be left out of the 
question in America), think of the time and 
energy he has put in year after year? 

“Three months solid in the summer; ten 
weeks of actual performances and at least 
three for getting things in running order for 
the first pe rformance. Then all winter long 
commuting to New York, with stays of a 
month or six weeks at a time during the in- 
tensive period, and always on the end of a 
telephone or cable wire. With so many 
strands to be woven together, there is always 
some tangle to be unsnarled. 

“And why? Not to make money, this 
much is known. The reason for Ravinia 
may be mysterious, unfathomable, but at 
least by now everybody realizes that it is not 
a money-making scheme. That so far from 
deriving a financial return from the expendi- 
ture of so much time, thought and energy, it 
actually costs him money! 

“Why does he do it? The question is 
asked with ever louder and more insistent 
tone For it is upsetting to our general 

scheme of things, this Ravinia that Louis 
E -ckstein has made. 

“It is not so much the money, at least not 
entirely. We have grown used to rich men 
and to their expenditure of tremendous sums 
of money. Foundations, libraries, colleges, 
art museums and so forth. The dedication of 
a vast sum to a worthy purpose comes most 
naturally within our scheme of things. But 
in these cases the rich man stands afar 
off, almost unseen, and merely provides 
the money while others furnish the brains 
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and skill. 
standable. 

“But out at Ravinia Mr. Eckstein not only 
provides most of the money but also the 
brains, skill and driving force. He has 
learned the opera business from one end to 
the other, decides on the repertoire, engages 
the artists, casts all the works and leaves to 
his singers and conductors only the actual 
labors of rehearsal and performance. 

“And why has he spent all the time and 
money necessary to learn this most delicately 
adjusted and complicated business? For a 
business it is as well as an art, and of the 
most expensive. If he is not making any 
money out of it, and if in the very nature of 
things he never can make any money out of 
it, why does he do it? 

“The rich man giving his money and pay- 
ing other people for their brains and work, 
this we can understand. But the rich man 
spending not only his own money but also his 
time and strength—this is the psychic phe- 
nomenon of Ravinia. A new specimen not 
yet classified. 

“Men are energized by mixed motives. 
Many times it is quite impossible for the man 
himself to account for his determination. 
Then, too, man is a modest animal, with hid- 
den places within him which he hardly dares 
think of himself, to say nothing of permitting 
outsiders to poke around therein. 

“Louis Eckstein loves opera music and 
everything connected with it; the great 
swelling tones, the surge of the climax, the 
emotional drive and the response of the ‘pub- 
lic. Loves to grapple with its problems with 
his own hands, disentangle them and hold 
them straight and firm. He has, too, a sense 
of service and of civic duty, for what he has 
received he owes something to somebody— 
that is, to the public at large. 

“And Mr. Eckstein is a fighter. Nor peo- 
ple nor circumstance can lick him. Good 
times or bad times, he will carry on. Ravi- 
nia is at once his child and his heart’s be- 
loved to be cherished, protected and set high 
and apart upon a pedestal. What does a 
man care for his child?” 


This is normal, proper and under- 


Frederick A. Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 


(Continued from page 6) 


tra he had worked so strenuously to perfect. 
Stock, through long association and _ inti- 
mate contact with his predecessor, had be- 
come imbued with the same ideals and 
aspirations. It remained for him to carry 
on, to build and improve the organization left 
in his charge. 

‘ourteen seasons had passed at this time; 
the orchestra was known to all Chicagoans, 
great artists were appearing with the or- 
chestra as soloists: The three-sheets carried 
such names as Paderewski, Nordica, Eames, 
Ysaye, Zeisler, Hoffman and Kreisler; the 
world’s greatest talent was appearing at 
Orchestral Hall. The reputation of the or- 
ganization became world wide in scope; it 
was hailed as one of the greatest institutions 
of its kind. 

The organization now known as the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, has had three 
names. For the first fourteen years it was 
known as the “Chicago Orchestra”; for 
the next seven and one-half years the name 
was the “Theodore Thomas Orchestra.” The 
name was again changed to that which it 
now holds. 

With the building of its own home came an 
era of continued prosperity, a lessening of 
the financial strain, and a greater expansion 
in the activities of the orchestra. Though it 
has never been self-sustaining, the stress and 
strain has been reduced to such an extent 
as to make possible its steady progression 
and enlargement. Many public spirited 
friends of the orchestra have left bequests 
to the various funds of the association. 


Antwerp Opera Singers Win 

ANTWERP.—The singers and staff of the 
Flemish Royal Opera here have just won 
actions brought by them before the Antwerp 
Commercial Tribunal against the directors 
of the theater for breach of contract. 

The opera season, which should have 
ended on May 17, was prematurely closed 
on May 2, the contracts of the singers also 
being terminated on that date. Thirty-seven 
claimants will receive a redress of amounts 
varying from $850.00 to $30.00, according 
to their position > 


Rodzinski Conileite All- 
Tschaikowsky Program 


On his return from Hollywood sometime 
ago, Walter Damrosch expressed the thought 
that the music of Tschaikowsky was mori- 
bund. That Rodzinski thinks otherwise is 
indicated by the fact that on August 1 he 
gave an entire Tschaikowsky program at the 
Bowl, consisting of excerpts from Eugene 
Onegin, the Fifth Symphony, the Rococo 
Variations with Nicolas Ochi-Albi, cello 
soloist, and the 1812 overture. 
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Reiner Takes Up Baton at 
New York Stadium Concerts 


Distinguished Conductor Begins His Two Weeks’ Engage- 
ment With Stirring Program — Huge Audience Most 
Enthusiastic — Other Programs of the 


Opening Week 


Fritz Reiner made the first appearance 
of his two weeks’ engagement as guest con- 
ductor at the New York Stadium on Tues- 
day evening, July 28. The good-sized audi- 
ence gave the well known conductor a most 
enthusiastic reception, for he is not a 
stranger to New York music lovers. Mr. 
Reiner appeared at the Stadium concerts 
several years ago, and during the winter 
seasons has wielded the baton in guest per- 
formances here with the Philharmonic, the 
Philadelphia, and the Cincinnati orchestras 
(having been conductor of the last named 
for nine years), and also the International 
Composers’ Guild. 


For his opening number he offered a Leo 
Weiner transcription of Bach’s organ toc- 
cata and fugue in C major, Brahms’ fourth 
symphony, Richard Strauss’ Don Juan, and 
Wagner's prelude to Die Meistersinger. 

In his readings Mr. Reiner once more 
proved a_ skilled wielder of the baton, 
authoritative and direct. He is an individ- 
ualist, however, and departs frequently from 
the usual tempi of certain phrases of the 
works, yet he is virile and interesting. The 
Weiner arrangement was perhaps the nov- 
elty of the program and proved brilliant 
and colorful under Mr. Reiner’s baton. The 
other numbers were finely performed, and 
at the conclusion Mr. Reiner and his men 
were given rounds of applause, the visiting 
conductor returning to the stage several 
times. 


Mr. Reiner, who is to be the head of the 
orchestra department of the Curtis Insti- 
tute, is also one of the conductors of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and 
will have guest performances with the 
Philadelphia and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic orchestras. 


For his second evening, Fritz Reiner gave 
the following selections: overture to Ben- 
venuto Cellini (Berlioz), Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition (Moussorgsky-Ravel), La Mer 
(Debussy) and Bolero (Ravel). Heavy 
rain an hour before the concert forced the 
audience to the great hall which lent in 
some respects better effects for certain 
works, among them being the Debussy La 
Mer. Here one caught the finer shadings 
of these sketches and their poetry. The 
Moussorgsky Pictures, as arranged by 
Ravel, had an excellent reading in Mr. 
Reiner’s hands, and the Bolero,—as it usu- 
ally does,—won thunderous applause from 
the delighted listeners. There was a warm 
reception for Mr. Reiner and his men— 
and well merited. 


For the remainder of the week Mr. Reiner 
treated his hearers to various interesting 
programs. On Wednesday French works 
predominated, in fact, with the exception of 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
(and this orchestrated by Ravel), the pro- 
gram listed Ravel’s Bolero, Belioz’ Ben- 
venuto Cellini Overture, and Debussy’s La 
Mer. Perhaps the most beautifully done 
was Debussy’s work, in which Mr. Reiner 
deftly brought out the subtleties of the 
varied pictures. 

Thursday brought Borodin’s Second 
Symphony; a fascinating work performed 
vividly and impressively. Mr. Reiner, who 
has been dubbed a modernist, seemed to 
transcend with Borodin the usually morbid 
ideas attributed to the Russian. As a mag- 
nificent piece of nationalistic music this work 
depicts the Russian as not only happy but 
thoroughly virile. Other numbers were 
Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla Overture, 
Rimsky Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice, Wein- 
berger’s Polka and Fugue from Schwanda, 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, and Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel. 

Friday evening the crowded Stadium 
heard a program of composers of todav. 
Henry Hadley’s Streets of Pekin, Kodaly’s 
Dances of Marosszek, Ravel’s Daphnis and 
Chloe suite, Goldmark’s In the Spring, De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and ‘Petrouchka 
excerpts, all seemed to delight the audience, 


Also Enjoyed 


while the Kodaly work brought the orches- 
tra to its feet. 

Brahms’ First Symphony was the special 
attraction for Saturday’s concert, while the 
Beethoven Fifth pleased the Sunday crowd. 


Bayreuth Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 
comparison is inevitable. The ages of the 
two men explain the essential differences of 
their versions. Toscanini’s is more mature, 
Furtwangler’s more passionate. His aban- 
don at times was almost torrential. For 
years he identified himself with this particu- 
lar score whose exalted ecstasy corresponds 
to his own temperament. Accordingly the 
performance was almost without precedent 
for intense power and sensuous beauty. The 
orchestra was like a stormwhipped sea in the 
first and third acts, and of superearthly ten- 
derness in the second. All the soloists sur- 
passed themselves. Melchior sang and acted 
with irresistible inspiration. Nanny Larsen 
Todsen, despite limited vocal powers, 
reached a high measure of histrionic achieve- 
ment. Both Rudolf Bockelmann as Kurwe- 
nal, and Amy Helms as Brangaene showed 
improvement over 1930, while Manowarda as 
King Mark deepened the impression he made 
in Tannhauser. 

Tremendous enthusiasm is greeting all the 
performances. Scores of prominent musi- 
cians from all over the world are in reverent 
attendance as delighted listeners, and give 
themselves up without reserve to the unique 
charm, atmosphere, and artistic significance 
of Bayreuth. The Ring of the Nibelungen is 
now ready for hearing. ApoLtFr ABER. 


ELMENDORFF CONCERTS 

Bayreuth, August 4 (by cable)—The 
Nibelungen Ring again was conducted by 
Karl Elmendorff, completing the Festival’s 
first round. Elmendorff has youthful spon- 
taneity of expression and a_ remarkable 
ability to prepare climaxes and assure their 
utmost effectiveness. If, however, the or- 
chestra did not sound quite the same as 
under Toscanini, this may partly be ascribed 
to the men’s exhaustion after three initial 
nights. 

The cast was most impressive. Schorr’s 
Three Wotans were a great experience, 
thanks to his vocal mastery and superior in- 
terpretative powers. Branzell’s two Frickas 
were similarly excellent. Melchior’s Sig- 
mund has been completely transformed since 
last year and is truly a masterful impersona- 
tion, ideally seconded by Maria Mueller as 
Sieglinde who has as beautiful a voice as 
she has appearance. Gotthelf Pistor sang 
both Siegfrieds and makes an ideal figure 
despite occasional insufficiency of volume 
which led him to force his voice. In Got- 
terdaemmerung he surpassed both himself 
and colleagues who were generally below 
Bayreuth standard. 

An unfortunate part of the performance 
was Bruennhilde. Larsen Todsen is a won- 
derful artist but no longer possesses the 
necessary vigor for three Bruennhildes on 
successive days. The minor roles which, 
according to Bayreuth ideals, should be 
treated with equal importance, were par- 
tially inadequate. The great achievement 
of the final night was the work of the chorus 
of stalwarts whose singing was unique in 
its magnificence. 

The staging was the same as last year ex- 
cept for the first act of Siegfried which was 
given a completely plastic setting in ac- 
cordance with ideas of Adolphe Appia. In 
Gotterdaemmerung the new setting, which 
is Siegfried Wagner’s greatest monument, 
was again much admired. The public en- 
thusiasm was unbounded but the no-curtain 
rule was rigidly observed. ApotF ABER. 


Florence Stage With Vienna 
Symphony 


Florence Stage, pianist, will be the soloist 


with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra in 
Bad Gastein on August 17. 
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“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. 


Their pro- 


grammes are excellent. And, a fact not to be overlooked, they 
invariably draw a large and distinguished audience.” —The Sun. 
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Naturally, broadcasters are not expected 
to know everything, but it does seem as 
though there should be a curtailment of these 
everlasting long talks about things they 
do not know, and particularly about things 
to sell. One man, timed by the present 
writer, talked about groceries for over ten 
minutes. There was a record played as a 
“signature” and this was the musical contri- 
bution. Again, there are many of the filling- 
in portions of the broadcasting that are sup- 
| funny, while local singers and 
instrumentalists torture one with the at- 
tempts to interest the listeners-in. It is 
friendly, probably, to announce that such 
and such a number is being sung especially 
for the benefit of some one in a neighbor- 
hood town or city, and it does bring about 
a good-fellowship that is worth while. This, 
however, is destroyed by the mouthings of a 
broadcaster who attempts to be funny, and 
one cannot but wonder why a stupid broad- 
caster should persist in announcing who he is. 

There are probably many complaints on 
account of the time consumed by these talk- 
ers who have little to say and say it loud 
and with emphasis, believing probably that 
the louder they talk the more effective the 
argument. Time will remove all these blem 
ishes from the radio, but there does not seem 
to be much effort being made toward educat- 
ing broadcasters, selecting those with voices 
that carry well, and, above all, preventing 
the loud annd disagreeable tones that tor- 
ment the persons seeking refreshment of a 
mental character. 


posed to be 


» * * 


Tradition Hampers Retailing 
The New York Times recently had a semi- 
editorial, headed “Tradition Hampers Re- 
tailing.” For the benefit of piano dealers 
who are certainly handicapped by tradition 
as to selling methods, the following can be 

read with interest and profit 
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yverlooked for compensation along the traditional 


lines. 

What the business of retailing appears to need 
on many of its pressing problems is an_ outside 
viewpoint or an engineering approach which would 
not be bothered by tradition but would point out 
how profits might be achieved or increased. The 
new interest turning toward distribution may fur 
nish some changes which may greatly aid the 
stores if they do not turn down the suggestions 
which is a tradition also which they often follow. 

There is one thing that can be said about 
the average piano dealer and that is, he re- 
sents any outside interference, as he believes 
it to be, by those who could present to him 
a viewpoint different from his own as to 
selling methods. It is hard to break down 
tradition in the selling of an article like the 
piano, which has never been a great busi- 
ness but always has been a profit-making 
one, even if the profits have been frequently 
eaten up by excessive overheads that tradi- 
tion seemingly has piled up into a destroying 
element. It may be that the crucial tests that 
have been made during the past two years 
will bring the average piano dealer to the 
point of listening to outside information 
that will make him recognize the many mis- 
takes that tradition has held him to, and, 
in view of the changed conditions of the com 
mercial world, will compel him to approach 
other ways and means of placing pianos in 
the homes of the people. 

* * * 
Paderewski, Steinway, Piano 

In the July 11 issue of the Musica 
Courter there appeared some comments re 
garding the references to the piano in the 
daily papers. Among the things that were 
said was the following: 

Everything Is Relative 
THE PIANO COMES BACK 
headline. 
crimes you 


practicing the 
heavenly musi 


After the crooning and other 
hear via the radio, a kid 


sound like 


scales 
will probably 

Here is another one that presents a 
very large black question mark. It may 
be that Leonard Liebling, Editor-in- 
Chief of this paper, now on his yearly 
tour of musical Europe, can give the de- 
sired information as to just what is 
meant by the following editorial taken 
from another daily: 

If all the 


has wrecked were | 
1 


be just too bac 


piano keyboards that Paderewski 
laced end to end, it would 


Piano men may say that linking the 
name |Paderewski with pianos is a good 
thing for the piano. It is. But why try 
to make a joke of it? It certainly is not 
any joke to Paderewski, and certainly it 
is no joke to those who are fortunate 
enough to listen to the great pianist who 
at his age is astonishing even those who 
7 hag master when he made his first 
tour in America in 1873. Paderewski’s 
piano ‘s as well known as Paderewski, 
for in this country he has always played 
the Steinway piano. To say Steinway, 
means piano, and to say Paderewski also 
means piano. 

This brought a reply from Oliver H. Ross, 
of the Oliver H. Ross Piano Company, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. Mr. Ross writes, in an inter- 
esting letter to the present writer, that Pade- 
rewski played in Ft. Worth, February 13, 
and that a few days before the date of his 
appearance the seat sale had heen going 
very poorly, with no promise of improve- 
ment The managers of the Paderewski 
concert appealed to Mr. Ross for assistance 
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and he responded to this by inserting in the 
Ft. Worth papers the following fine piece 
of publicity : 

ART ACHIEVEMENT 

If one had asked Dr. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University, during his lifetime, for the most out 
standing name in literature, he no doubt would 
have answered Shakespeare, and in a like manner, 
if he had been asked for the name of the world’s 
greatest composer and writer of opera, the answer 
would undoubtedly have been Wagner. If one had 
asked Dr. Eliot the name of the greatest Persian 
poet of the twelfth century, the answer would 
have been Omar Khayyam. Or if one should have 
asked Dr. Eliot for the name of the greatest 
warrior of the fourth century B. C., his answer 
would have been Alexander the Great. If one 
should have asked him the name of Egypt’s most 
cruel king the answer would probably have been 
Cheops, with the great pyramid at Gizeh as a mute 
witness, and he might have added that Rameses 
II was the greatest Egyptian Pharaoh, and thus 
all down through the centuries some dynamic, out 
standing personality has left his imprint in the 
halls of fame and the annals of history. In pur 
suance of this line of thought there are two names 
that mean more to art and music today than per 
haps Napoleon or Caesar meant to the perils of war 
in their day, and we predict that these two names 
will go down in history with a greater influence 
for cultural benefit to all mankind than any names 
known to art. These names are Paderewski and 
Steinway and are known the world over—to say 
Paderewski in any country on the globe but means 
pianist to all nations, and to say Steinway in any 
nation or tongue but means piano of the highest 
tonal development. Thus these two names are in 
terlinked and blend in artistic perfection. 

Ail great pianists today, without the 
feeling of petty jealousy, recognize and 
Mr. Paderewski as the master. The program to 
be played by Paderewski on the Steinway piano at 
the Central High Auditorium here on the evening 
of February 13th promises to be a very real musi- 
cal feast. Permit us to suggest that this is indeed 
a rare opportunity to see the great Polish statesman 
and hear the rig ve any pianist, Paderewski. Seats 
now on sale at Fakes & Co 

It will be noted that there was a similarity 
in what appeared in the MusicAL Courter 
and in Mr. advertisement, in that the 
reference to Paderewski and the piano were 
along the same lines. 

Mr. Ross says that after the appearance 
of this advertisement in the Ft. Worth pa- 
pers, the sale of tickets at once increased 
and the Paderewski concert was a big suc- 
cess, all of which coincides with the oft- 
printed appeals of the present writer as to 
the duty of the piano dealers in taking up 
and helping the appearances of the great 
artists when they are announced to visit 
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“ALL RIGHT, BOYS, LET’S GO!” 
Paul Althouse probably added “a la American!” Anyway there is no doubt but that he 
thoroughly enjoyed finding these minstrels during his recent stay in Havana. And it is a 
good guess that the tenor learned something about the popular Rumba, even if the heat, 
ferhaps. prevented him from dancing. 


A TRIO OF OPERATIC STARS 
Gigli, Chaliapin and Richard Tauber, talking things over at the Hotel Savoy in London, 
(Stage Photo Co.) 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
dean of the faculty of the Cleveland Insti 
ROSEMARY ALBERT, tute of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, with Mrs 
soprano, and artist-pupil of Giuseppe Rubinstein on the S.S. Mauretania, sailing 
Boghetti. Miss Albert, for the next to spend the rest of the summer in Europ: 
two years, will be under the manage- Vr. Rubinstein’s activities while abroad {NTON Bl 
GUIDO DI NAPOLI, ment of R. E. Johnston. Last season include acting as American chairman of the American pianist, wh 
cal teacher, many of whose pupils she gave successful recitals in both piano meetings of the Anglo-American 1 Europe for several 
are singing successfully before the New York and Philadelphia. Dur- Vusic Conference in Lausanne He will ress h cen unanim 
public, has just moved into his nex ing the 1931-1932 season she will also play his own Sonatina, and with th ( 
quarters at the Hotel Ansonia, in New sing programs in several cities im Prague Quartet will play Bloch’s Quintet his most recent 
York City. cluding New York Vr. Rubinstein returns for the opening o July 24 in Salzhi 
the Cleveland Institute, September 21 America during th 
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MARGUERITE GARDINER AND HER PUPILS. pee > ’ ; aa 
Marguerite Gardiner, who studies with Eleanor Nordhoff Beck, head of the harp depart- : Pees a 
ment at the Cornish School, Seattle, Wash., is shown here with a group of her pupils who ENJOYING A MOMENT OF LEISURI 
gave a recital of harp in ensemble, June 15, at the home studio of Eleanor Nordhoff- Otto Leuning, American composer, and his wife, Ethel Leuning, soprano, at Castle Moun- 
Beck. The work of these pupils showed that their teacher attempts to stimulate in their tain Camp near Banff, where Mr. Luening, holder of a Guggenheim Fellowship, is working 
work the understanding musicianship for which the harp department of Cornish School on anew opera dealing with the theme of Evangeline. Mrs. Leuning, before her marriage, 
stands. The pupils are from public schools in the city of Seattle, with one from Auburn was Ethel Codd. Born in Winnipeg, she is well known in both Canada and the United 
and one from Tacoma, Wash. Serious musicians realize that through her devotion to. States and has lately won much praise for her work with the Alfred Heather Light Opera 

harpistic ideals, Eleanor Beck is promoting the cause of harp in the Pacific Northwest. Company at Banff. (Photo Courtesy of the Canadian Pacific) 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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